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There’s nothing in the wor'd like etiquette 

In kingly chambers or imperial halis, 

As also at the race and country balls. 

There was a general whisper, toss, and wriggle, 

But etiquette forbade them all to giggle—Byron’s Don Juan. 
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THE PRESENT LONDON FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—A splendid robe of crimson velvet, 
opening en tablier, over a peticoat of white satin 
embroidered in an arabesque design, silver and 
gold; pointed corsage, adorned with pearl drops 
of great beauty; hanging sleeves, looped up to 
the shoulder and lined with white satin; a Van- 
dyke blond edging, and short sleeves of white 
satin; armlets of rubies and pearls; neck chain 
a double row of pearl drops coiffure ¢ la Sultan- 
ne, diaphane satin, wreathed with gold. 

Fic. 2.—The same dress represented in jon- 
quil, satin. The head-dress in green velvet. 

Fic. 3—A white satin robe, short sabot 
sleeves and drapery ¢ da enfant, gathered full 
round the corsage. Coiffure 4 la Grisi, parted 
in front with giraffe bows and braids upon each 
temple. 

Tue Princess Victrorta.—The face of the 
principle figure in our elegant plate of the fash- 
ions, is a very correct likeness of the Princess 
Victoria, heir presumptive to the throne of 
Great Britain. The likeness is copied from a 
London literary publication of high standing, 
while the dresses, colours, &c, &c. are those 
now in vogue among the fashionables of London. 
Victoria was born May 24, 1818, and is the 
daughter of the duke of Kent and the princess 
Victoria Maria Louisa, princess dowager of 
Lenington, and sister of the present king of Bel- 
gium. She is now inher sixteenth year, and is 
famed for her beauty and accomplishments, 
which have made her a great favorite with the 
British people. The duke of Kent was the 
fourth son of George III. He died in 1820,since 
which time his widow has assumed the gpg al 
guardianship of Victoria, who is likely to be- 
come the future soverign of England. 


NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


ENSEMBLE OF PRowENADE Dresses.—The 
11, 1835 





most distinguished of our elegantes wear under 
their mantles, dowillettes of satin, on gros de 
Naples. The colour usually rather dark, with 
brodequins to correspond, and very fine black 
silk stockings. All morning dresses are made 
with high corsages, quite tight, over which is a 
pelerine, covering a very small portionof the 
sleeve. These are not quite so full as Jastmonth, 
though stillin the style @ la er The redin- 
gote still prevails, beyond all other forms for 
walking dresses ; the front en tablier, ornament- 
ed with braiding embroidery, or cut velvet, ae- 
cording to the texture of the dress: satin trim- 
mings are Only used on velvet. A dark green 
French Merino, is, persane, the most elegant 
rédingote that can be worn under the present 
fashionable mantles. Pelerines are worn very 
large, but the ends do not hang below the waist. 
An extreme simplicity united to richness distin- 
guishes all the morning dresses this month, and 
admits the splendid and elaborate patterns which 
are most in vogue for cloaks and mantles. In 
our illustrations, will be found an unusual varie- 
ty of every style suited to the carriage or prom- 
enade. 

NeGLiGE DsessEs are chiefly made in merino, 
poplin, or cashmere. The Leonaise silk is like- 
wise used for the same perpen, with velvet col- 
lar and cuffs; this material should be lined with 
white silk. .4 cordelidre, generally fastens the 
robe, over a skirt of white cambric, or jaconot 
muslin. Some ladies prefer a coloured silk 
skirt; and when the tint is well suited to the up- 
per dress, nothing can be prettier than the effect. 

Co._uars, COLLERETS,&c.—The collars worn 
with morning dresses continue very large. When 
composed of muslin, the border is richly worked; 
if of cambric, a Valenciennes lace is the more 
appropesste trimming, on a British point lace. 

he little satin cravats, which we admired so 
much last month, continue in favour. ‘They are 
now trimmed with swan’s-down or marabout. 
Black or dark green satin looks well when en- 
livened with coloured flowers stamped or em- 
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broidered. Velvet fischus fastened with a satin 
bow are worn in out of door costume. 

EnseMBLE or Eventna Costume.—A green 
velvet robe; the corsage pointed, and ornament- 
ed with brandebourgs, ending by a splendid cor- 
delitre: double sabot sleeves. divided in the cen- 
tre with a, cordyand.acorn tassels, which hang 
down on the arm: eotffure, a little rose colour 
crape hat, a moss rosé being placed on one side, 
and a garland of rose-buds under the brim, 
coming low on the cheek, 4 la Bertha: a ball- 
dress, of straw colour satin, embroidered with 
little bouquets, ponceau and green; blond scarf, 
and head-dress, composed of coques, of ponceau 
ribbon, forming tufts on the temples, and at the 
back of the head (these ornaments are fastened 
to the hair by gold, or jewelled agraffes). 
Another, dress of green satin, trimmed round 
the skirt with a rich garland of flowers, in relief, 
made of green velvet: the contrast between the 
brilliancy of the satin, and depth of effect given 
by the velvet, is very beautiful; the corsage 
draped ¢ la Sevign?, was ornamented with three 
strings of pearls, looped up at equal distances. 
Pearls likewise were woven into the braids of 
hair. The tresses forming a cotffure, é la Clo- 
tilde. A court-dress, of dove-colour satin, em- 
broidered with bouquets of blue and siiver flow- 
ers; draped corsage, entirely covered by falls of 
rich blond lace, festooned with jewels. Head- 
dress, white feathers placed on one side, and a 
coronet of diamonds. 

A Brivat Dress of white s¢raphine gauze, 
embroidery in white silks, and tied on one side 
with rosettes of white satin ribbon; the shore 
sleeves were covered with a faut of little bows 
placed close together; a wreath of orange blos- 
soms and white moss roses. 

NEGLIGE FoR THE THEATRE.—A black satin, 
en redingote, stamped with crimson and blue 
flowers. Cap of French tulle, ornamented with 
“‘forget-me-not” flowers and rose buds.—A Very 
Brecomine Dinner Dress of black crape. The 
corsage & l'enfant, gathered all round ; a colleret 
of white crépe lise, finished at the top with a cir- 
cle of gold; black satin girdle, and rich gold fer- 
moir : coiffure en cheveaux, ornamented with two 
gold bandeauz. RMP paisa’: 

Havs.—There appears a great diversity in 
the form of dress-hats and evening; in those 
more adapted to the carriage or morning con- 
cert room, much latitude is given to taste. The 
most becoming shape comes very low towards 
the cheek, the front being thrown back so as to 
show the hair, dressed in braids or ringlets. 
Rose-colour satin and “aga velvet are very dis- 
tinguished materials when worn as half-dress, a 
demi-veil of blond may be attached to the brim; 
velvet flowers of rich full tints, the foliage black: 
are very much used as ornaments for satin hats. 
The most admired hat which has appeared this 
season was worn at one of the Pavilion dinners, 
it was of rose-colour satin, a chinese rose placed 
on one side, a blond ruche formed an edge to the 
brim; another of blue velvet, trimmed with plaid 
ribbon, the back of the hat edged with blond was 
also noticed for its distingue effect. Several 
ladies wear their evening hats very much raised 
on one side. This coiffure is of the siecle Louis 
13th, the feather should droop and turn round be- 






ELITE OF PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


hind. The plume glace is the most fashionable 
feather, and extremely becoming to the com- 
plexion. Fer promenade hats, plain velvets of 
rich dark tints are considered the best taste— 
green, scabieuse, marron and chocolate. Mor- 
ning hats, when made of satin, are very frequent- 
ly hned with black velvet. The newest style is 
with plaited crown, the plaits turned so as to 
show the black velvet lining. 

Rissons.—The most novel ribbons are trans- 
parent satin; the beautiful fouwlard ribbons, with 
tulle borders, are in high favour; the mosaic 
satins make the most beautiful girdles. A very 
pretty gauze ribbon for trimming caps, is striped 
at the sides with a border of delicate little flow- 
ers; black satin ribbons admit of every variety 

}of pattern,and nothing can exceed the richness 
they display. 

Groves.—The lined 
trimmed in a novel style, which adds much to 
their comfort; a strip of satin ribbon (some bright 
color) is lined with plush, and set on full, to the 
top of the glove; this mode protects the wrist, 
and is very becoming to the shape of the hand; 
black lace gloves and mittens, continue in high 
favour; the most fashionable coloured kid, are 
lemon, dove colors, and a peculiar green. 

Srocxines.—The finest black-silk are now 
the most fashionable stockings, for morning cos- 
tume: they have not open clocks, but a silk 
stripe, very richly worked at the side; these 
stockings are also made in dark green, brown 
and en suite, with the dress. 

Boots.—Velvet has now become a favourite 
material for boots; a fur trimming goes round 
the 5? 2 cg by alittle tassel: gros de Naples, 
— tours, and merino, and likewise very fash- 
ionable. 


ELITE OF PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

For Mornine Costumes, the rich damask 
silks are at present preferred. Every variety 
of pattern courts attention, but the most distin- 
gucs are of two colours in relief, or rather, two 
shades of the same colour, in imitation of the 
old-fashioned damasks, on a rich stripe, with 
coloured flowers between; the satin diaphane is 
almost as transparent as a gauze,and belongs 
exclusively to the toilette parée. Turbans are 
frequently composed of this material; its consis- 
tency gives a firmness to the coiffure, very supe- 
rior to tulle, of gauze, and the effect with jewels 
is very good. 


Hair Dresstnc.—In no instance has taste 
and good sense made firmer resistance and more 
successful progress than in the style of Parisian 
coiffures en cheveux. The unmeaning erections 
which some time since disfigured the most per- 
fect part of Heaven’s work, have been banished, 
we trust, for ever, and the more exquisite atten- 
tion to individual countenance and feature, is 
now demanded by the Parisian élégantes. The 
Spheginia style is in high favor with very young 
ladies. It consists in placinga wreath of white 
roses rather forward on the brow, and raising it 
behind so as to shew the braids underneath. 
These plaits should be small, and turned several 
times round. Three or four long ringlets hang 





on each side, falling low on the neck. Another 
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fashionable coiffure is adopted by those whose 
strict regularity of features defy all trials. The 
front hair being parted on the forehead: two 
long braids are brought forward to the temples, 
then reversed, and fastened toa large bow (form- 
ed into several compartments) at the top. 
Wreathes of pearls are twined round the plaits, 
and with dark hair have a very distingué effect. 
The bird of Paradise plume is a fashionable or- 
nament at present; the manner of placing it de- 
pends on fancy, but the usual mode is to let it 
droop from the bows of cluster of plaits at the 
top. Sévigné curls are not so much in vogue as 
they were; the hair when dressed in the style of 
that period, rather reminds us of the luxuriant 
tresses of labelile Gregnan—and we have no 
doubt that this spring, long flowing ringlets will 
* be worn over the neck. 

Dress Caps.—The exquisite taste of the Pari- 
sians would seduce the most youthful beauty into 
concealing lier tresses under some of these fan- 
ciful little caps. The spirit of coquetry dwells 
in them—so simple—so unpretending, in what, 
consists their charms, in your not being able to 
find it out—the flowers-that trim them are usual- 
ly small, bright, and with very little foliage: 
they are low in the crown,and not so large in 
front as last month; one side rises considerably 
higher than the other. When the flowers are 
placed 4 4a Bertha—that is perpendicularly over 
each temple—the cap should be trimmed low on 
the cheek, and the brides tied. Black satin caps, 
trimmed with pearls, are very fashionable ; they 
are pointed on the forehead, and also cover the 
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THE GRIEF OF SHERIDAN. 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE, 





She is gone from this bosom, who gave 
To its throbbings the gladness of life ; 
They have borne to the cold, cold grave, 
My joy and my comfort—my wife. 
Her smile was the May-morning clear, 
Her look. was the blue sky above, 
Her mind was the flow’ry parterre ; 
And her bosom the temple of love. 
Her voice wes the music that flows 
From the shell of the echo ofjoy ; 
And her eyes, like the fair star that throws 
Benignity over the ee 
But May-morning’s veiled in a shroud 
Tt hath dawned on me sweetly its last ; 
My blue sky the vapours becloud, 
And my temple ’s laid waste by the blast. 
They have borne my whole world to the tomb, 
Of all earth, for me nothing appears, 
But solitude, sorrow and gloom, 
And the last of man’s solaces—tears. 
It is this latest solace I crave; 
’*Tis a tribute I owe to my love: 
Till I sleep by her side in the grave— 
I would weep till I join her above. 
a 
1 know no friends more faithful, more nae 
rable, than hard-heartness and pride, humility 
and love, lies and impudence.— Lavater. 
—— 
A man of sense may love like a madman, but 
never like a fool.—Rouchefouault. 





Original. 


AN ESCAPE, 


During ““The Reign of Terror.’’—From the Teraple Prisen. 


Fly for your life. 

One moment lost may prove your utter ruin ; 

Involving all that you hold dear on earth! 

Oh do not thus delay—the prison gates 

Are open to you—should they close again, 

Alas, what hand may snatch you from your doom. 

Never did any prince bid fairer to have a 
glorious and peaceful reign than Louis the XVI. 
of France. In the midst of a profound peace, 
the arts and sciences flourished and the country 
prospered. As the patron of science and the 
arts, Louis deserved a better fate than awaited 
him, for he was then standing upon the vortex of 
a volcano, which eventually burst upon the as- 
tonished world, and scattered its fires through 
all Europe. Even at the moment when the un- 
fortunate heir of feudal pomp and power, was 
promising himself a long and illustrious reign, 
the flames of a tremendous revolution were 
breaking like a torrent tumbling from the sum- 
mit of the Alps or Andes. The dark and dread- 
ful spirit of infidelity was trampling the Gospel 
beneath its unhallowed feet, and the ties of con- 
sanguinity were fast fading from the human 
heart. Like a clap of thunder ina clear sky, 
the awful truth flashed upon the minds of men, 
that they were in the midst of one of the most 
terriffic and bloody as well as one of the most 
brilliant revolutions that ever disgraced the an- 
nals of any nation. Amid the wrecks and ruins 
of that French volcano, a thousand thrones tot- 
tered and tumbled, a thousand crowns pares 
though they perpetuated the ambition that blast- 
ed them. Scarce had the mad, though magnifi- 
cent, drama commenced, ere Louis the XVI. 
perished on the scaffold, and his blood made an 
offering to the demon of frenzy and savage 
fierceness. Yet no sooner had he gonedown to 
a dark and dreadful grave than the awful axe 
fell upon the fair neck of his queen; the beauti- 
ful, the accomplished though dissipated Maria 
Antoinette. he reeking instrument which 
had drunk the blood of the royal pair, was not 
yetsatiated. Theknellof vengeance had sound- 
ed, and the greedy guillotine was to feed and 
fatten on the agonies of the whole Bourbon fam- 
ily. Never was any nation cursed with a set of 
more terrible tyrants than those who wielded 
the reeking sceptre of France, triumphing in 
the downfall of all that was great, or good, or 
glorious, and dooming to death all who opposed 
their savage and sanguinary career. heir 
march was in blood; and a thousand mothers 
mingled their cries and mourned over the tombs 
of their murdered sons. The hands of the ter- 
rific Robespierre were red with the gore of 
slaughtered princes, and the dungeons of France 
were filled with victims for the awful axe, which 
had already drunk the blood of thousands, 

A little antecedent to that period, when Ro- 
bespierre seized the reins of government, the 
story commences which I am now to relate. 
Victor Rosaline de Blondville was one of the 
gayest, most noble as well as one of the wisest 
and richest young men inall Paris; Educated 
in early life at the University of Gottingen, and 
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afterwards in the scientific schools of Paris, he 
became master of many languages and sciences, 
and versed in all the polite literature of the age. 
Nature had also endowed him with an — 
exterior, joined to a fascinating manner and ad- 
dress. o wonder that Victor Rosaline de 
Blondville should be the leader of the haut ton, 
and that his presence should be courted by all 
the gay and gifted belles of Paris. Yet it 
seemed that his heart had never been caught 
in the snare of Cupid, though many of the most 
splendid women of France had obliquely ac- 
knowledged him the idol of their hearts. 

It was late one evening that de Blondville was 
returning from the theatre, that he heard the 
cry of distress proceeding from the entrancé to 
a small street, and recognized it to be the voice 
ofa female. Ever chivalric, with a proud devo- 
tion to the fair sex, he hastened to the spot, and 
found a man in the act of forcing a lady into a 

eabriolet. 

* Villain,” cried de Blondville, “release the la- 
dy instantly, or this dagger shall avenge her in- 
sult, in the blood of a coward.” And he held 
the weapon glittering in the light of the full 
moon. 

**T do not recognize your right to interfere,” 
retorted the coachman, “ the lady by contract is 
now the property of the Count de S———, and 
I am ordered——” 

“ Another word, sir,” said de Blondville, “‘ and 
1 free the world of a villain.” 

The ruffian sprung aside from the descending 
dagger, and escaped the blow, at the same in- 
stant releasing the lady from his grasp. No 
sooner was she at liberty, than she sprung into 
the arms of de Blondville, and called upon him, 
in the name of chivalry, for protection from a 
fate infinitely worse than death. De Blondville 
bore her from the scene, and enquired the place 
of her abode. 

‘“* My name,” said the lady, “‘is Rosalie Mon- 
traville, I have formerly resided with my guard- 
ian, Robespierre, but sooner than return to his 
house, I will go to my grave, for he is a villain 
of the darkest die. May I enquire your name?” 
said Rosalie, in a suppressed and trembling 
voice as she cast her head aside. 


“My name,” returned the young man, “is 
Victor Rosaline de Blondville.” 


The lady started, as that name fell upon her 
ear, for she recognized it ina moment. Blond- 
ville asked the reason, but she waived the sub- 
ject, and the next moment brought them to the 
marble steps of a large building in the Rue St. 
Honore. Blondville hesitated, and she politely 
invited him in. Through a large, long entry, 
she led him into a splendid hall,and from thence 
into an elegantly furnished apartment, occupied 
at the moment by an elderly lady, the brother 
of Robespierre and St. Just, his particular 
friend. After an introduction a la Francois, de 
Blondville was seated, and the conversation, 
which had been interrupted, was resumed by 
Robespierre, St. Just and the lady. 


** It is natural to the human heart to love pow- 
er,” said the younger Robespierre, “ and he who 
does not seize the sceptre when it falls in his 
way, is recreant to his nature.”’ 








AN ESCAPE. 


* But he who usurps a power not his own,” 
retorted the lady, “is an enemy to his ——” 

“Hold!” cried St. J ust, “such sentiments 
may cost even your life.” 

“1 cannot but dread the most fearful conse- 
quences to France,” returned the lady, with a 
bitterness that went to the heart of the two exci- 
ted listeners: “But fear of vengeance from 
man shall never deter me from speaking m 
sentiments in regard to mycountry. The guil- 
lotine may rob me of a few years of existence, 
but it can never obliterate from my heart my ut- 
ter detestation of an usurper and tyrant. 
France, but.a little while ago, was prosperous 
and happy, and had not the infernal spirit of 
scepticism imbued in the hearts of such men 
as ee eae | 


* Ourselves!” bitterly ejaculated Robespierre « 


and St. Just, at the same moment. 

‘* If it so please you,” retorted the lady, as her 
fair daughter Emily de Bourg entered the room 
gaily, and was introduced to de Blondville. 

*“ You may live, madam, to repent this lan- 
guage,” said Robespierre, “ when 

“When you have usurped the power, and 

rostituted the liberties of France,” interrupted 

milyde Bourg, witha gay and fascinating air 
of hauteur. “‘ Your secret machinations have 
been divulged, for there are spies upon you as 
well as upon society.” 

** Are you too, Mademoiselle de Bourg, oppos- 
ed to the benefactors of your country, and to 
the salvation of France,” retorted St. Just, with 
a philoso hic composure. 

‘To the tyrants, and the eternal ruin of 
France, you should have said,” returned Made- 
moiselle, calmly. ‘1 can never expect any- 
thing good out of Nazareth.” 

“Neither do you ever expect to atone for 
your treason,” said St. Just, cooly. 

‘“* We are friends to our country, and enemies 
to all tyrants,” said the elder lady. 

“ Beware of your folly,” exclaimed Robes- 
pierre, who had hitherto been absorbed in 
thought. At this moment the door opened anda 
messenger enquired for Robespierre and St. 
Just, whose presence was immediately required 
on business of importance. 

‘“* Beware, ladies,”’ said St. Just, as he left the 
room, “the hour of vengeance is approaching, 
and atonement is necessary for every wrong 
done to the friends and fathers of France.” 

“ Beware, gentlemen,” exclaimed both ladies 
at once, “‘ that vengeance does not overtake the 
enemies of France first, and put an end to the 
fears of all good citizens.” 

Ere the last words were uttered St. Just and 
Robespierre had retired from the room, and 
were bitterly imprecating the treason of Ma- 
dame de Bourg. 

“ By: the eternal God,” exclaimed Robes- 
pierre, “they shall repent their insolence, and 
a beautiful girl shall be the victim of her fol- 
y.” 
Danton, Marat and Robespierre, had sent for 
the younger Robespierre and St. Just, to consult 
in secret conclave upon the manner in which 
they should rid the world of the innocent, the in- 
jured, and unfortunate Louis the XVI. 

In their hall, hung with black, we shall leave 
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the blood thirsty tribunal, and return to the par- 
lour of Madame De Bourg. Madamoiselle Ro- 
salie and de Blondville were now alone, and he 
was pressing her to give him a history of her 
life and the sufferings she had spoken of having 
received in the house of the elder Robespierre. 
After some hesitation and a thousand blushes 
she consented : 

‘*1 am the daughter of Monsieur Jean Mon- 
traville, who died in my eleventh year, and left 
me, with the remnant of his fortunes, to the care 
of his distant relation, Robespierre, who promis- 
ed to bea father tome. Scarce had I reached 
my 16th year, ere he attempted to betray me 
into the hands of his infamous brother, who just 
left us. It was whilestanding at my toilet, that 
he made the first attempt, but I snatched the 
dagger from his bosom, and threatened him and 
myself with death if he did not instantly desist. 
The coward skulked from the room, and 
troubled me no more. But the elder villain 
made the second attempt, from which, thank 
Heaven and you,I was this nigiitsaved. The 
ruffian from whose hands you snatched me, 
yielded to a bribe, and told me that Robespierre 
had ordered me to be conveyed to the chateau 
of the Chevalier St. Clair, into whose hands I 
was to be delivered. I had not money enough 
to bribe him to let me go, for he was to receive 
a thousand francs, and was to bring a certificate 
that I had been delivered. Robespierre inform- 
ed me that my father on his death bed had de- 
sired that he should marry me to some worthy 
man, with or without my choice, and that I was 
to be conveyed to the residence of Victor Rosa- 
line de Blendville, who had consented to be my 
husband. Hence the reason why I started 
when you communicated your name this even- 


ing. 

, Ha stopped, blushed to her very temples, 
and hid her face in her handkerchief. 

De Blondville felt the arrows of love in his 
heart, for in suffering himself to take an interest 
in her welfare, he suddenly felt an indescriba- 
ble partiality. To espouse an unhappy woman’s 
cause, is at once to love her, especially if she be 
vase and beautiful, as was Rosalie Montra- 
ville. 

‘** And in what relation do you stand to the la- 
dy of the house ?” enquired de Blondville, gazing 
intently in her dark, large melting eyes, and on 
her beautiful form. 

‘“* Madame de Bourg is my aunt on the female 
side,” returned Rosalie blushing, *‘ she has resi- 
ded in Paris but a few years. Her former 
place of residence was Lyons. She is a lady of 
strong mind, and has taken great interest in the 
welfare of her country, since principles as well 
as men have sochanged. Emily, her beautiful 
daughter, is not less a woman of spirit than her 
noble minded mother. But I fear in those times 
of terror that their indiscretion will lead them 
into danger, for 1 have heard that the fiend- 
hearted Robespierre has long had his eye upon 
them. His disapprobation is a certain passport 
to the scaffold; a mock trial alone is required. 
Witness the fate, but a few days past, of the un- 
fortunate Louis the XVI. whose only fault was 
that his forbearing and peaceable disposition 
would not suffer him to dip his hands in the 

1x” 





blood of his subjects and enemies. Had he ex- 
hibited a determined — he had not perished. 
It is whispered that his beautiful queen, Ma- 
ria Antoinette, will share the same fate, and 
add another to the catalogue of human victims. 

“A terrible era is approaching,” returned 
Blondville “ and I fear many will be victims at 
the bloody shrine of Robespierre’s idolatry, the 
shrine of mad ambition.” 

Blondville rose, and after soliciting the liberty 
of calling again, left the apartment. Happy 
were his dreams on that night, for he imagined 
himself bowing before the beautiful Rosalie, and 
gazing inherdark eyes. Blondville was enrap- 
tured with her beauty, and resolved to use 
every means in his power to win her heart, and 
make her hisown. The next morning he arose 
early ; it was the 15th of October 1793. The re- 
volutionary bell was tolling, as a signa! that an- 
other being was about to expire beneath the fa- 
talaxe. Blondville walked down the street to- 
wards the vicinity of the prison, where the un- 
fortunate queen of France was confined. Thou- 
sands were hurrying to the spot and he learn- 
ed that Maria Antoinette had been condemned 
by the revolutionary convention on frivolous and 
improbable pretences. In a few minutes the 
gates opened, and the queen was conducted to 
a cart by the executioner. She was habited in 
black, and her pale features, though composed, 
showed how much she had suffered. With her 
hands tied behind her, she was placed in the 
cart amid the loud cries and imprecations of the 
multitude who had gathered to see her die. 
Blondville burst into tears as he gazed upon the 
moving mass of life, and ejaculated to himself— 

** How transitory is human grandeur! How 
frail the applause of the populace! But yester- 
day she was the idol of the nation and the admir- 
ation of Europe! To-day insulted and abused 
she goes to the scaffold to die the death of a fel- 
on. But yesterday the mob followed her splendid 
equipage, in which she sat in royal robes, and 
shouted “ long live the queen ;” to-day in humble 
weeds, with her hands tied, she goes in a cart to 
the place of death. Oh how precarious is the 
fate and the fame of man!” 

Blondville thus mused as he followed the pro- 
cession to the place of execution. He had never 
seen the horrid exhibition, and he gazed on the 
bloody guillotine with awe and terror. Pity 
overcame him, when he saw the yet lovely 
queen taken from the cart and conveyed to the 
scaffold. Thousands were gazing on the bloody 
spectacle, ready to see the first gore that should 
gush from the severed trunk. Maria Antoi- 
nette, gazed round upon the vast multitude, and 
a faint smile illumined her pale face, as she 
took the handkerchief from her slender neck of 
snow, and adjusted her drapery. She then ten- 
derly embraced one whom she had loved in ha 

ier days, and advanced to ihe fatal block. She 
[inelt down on the same spot where but a short 
time before the fate of the celebrated French 
Genera! Custine had been sealed, and offered 
up aprayer. This being done, she prepared for 
the fatal act: and gently stretching her beauti- 
ful form at full length, she laid her fair and slen- 
der neck on the block. ‘The executioner raised 
the dreadful axe, and at the sound her white 
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bosom heaved with convulsive emotion. The 
very heart of the executioner, for a moment. 
failed him; and thousands stood in silence and 
breathless expectation. But the next moment, 
the axe fell with a dreadful crushing sound, the 
red, smoking gore, gushed several feet from the 
headsman, eal the beautiful head of the French 
queen dropped into the bucket. The exocu- 
tioner seized it by the long silken hair, and 
held it with its calm pale features for the mob 
to gazeon. Blondville could gaze no longer, 
and turned from the scene witha sickening sen- 
sation. The wild shout of the mob was ringin 
in the air long after he had fled from the 30u 
sickening scene. Thus died the beautiful, the 
accomplished, and the dissipated Maria Antoi- 
nette, at one time the idol of the army, and the 
fascination of Paris. 

‘** What is to become of thee, oh my country ?” 
exclaimed Blondville, one day, throwing him- 
self upon a sofa, and giving vent to his feelings. 
‘* Twelve, fifteen oe twenty executions in a 
day in Paris; what is to become of France. 
Robespierre is the most bloody tyrant in the uni- 
verse.” 

Blondville started from his seat, and gazed 
round to see if any listening ear overheard his 
words. Finding all silent, he again exclaimed:— 

** Nero and Caligula could not surpass him in 
their thirst for blood.” 

At this moment a knocking at the door of his 
pees roused him to a sense of the danger he 

raved in speaking thus harshly of Robespierre, 
and of being overbeard. The door opened, and 
a servant handed him a letter, which he knew 
came from the fair Rosalie, for the superscrip- 
tion was in her hand writing. With a smiling 
countenance he dwelt upon every line, and after 
reading it twice, exclaimed :— t 

* Yes, beautiful creature, fairest of Heaven’s 
works,I will with pleasure obey your com- 
mands; if it is to cross unknown seas, climb 
mountains, and explore the trackless desert. I 
will soon be with you and gaze once more on the 
idol and the angel of my heart.” 

That night Madame and Mademoiselle de 
Bourg were sitting with Rosalie in their little 
parlour conversing on the awful affairs of 
France. 

“It appears to me,” said Madame de Bourg, 
“ that that villain, Robespierre, is determined 
to exterminate every noble, wealthy, and learn- 
ed person in the realm.” 

** He appears to riot in the blond of the Royal 
family,” said the beautiful Emily. 

** Be more cautious and speak not so loud,” 
exclaimed Rosalie, “some one may be listen- 
ing.” 

“There is an ear that never sleeps,” said a 
voice without, in hollow and husky tones. 

The ladies screamed, and the next moment 
the door opened, and a frightful object entered ; 
his face covered with.blood. Rosalie had near] 
fainted, ere Blondville could snatch the mas 
from his face and discover himself. 

* Though lam so gay,’ said Blondville, “I 
have but a little while ago witnessed one of the 
most horriffic scenes that exer appalled humani- 

Hearing that Robespierre had condemned 
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I went to the prison, and from thence to the 
uillotine. ou remember, Rosalie, the fine 
ooking man we were admiring the other day in 
the street! Well,thatwas Valleze. He stab- 
bed himself immediately after hearing his sen- 
tence, and such a countenance, 9h! God, I 
never can forget it.” 

** Did you see the poor creatures beheaded,” 
asked Rosalie, with a deep sigh. 

**] did,” returned Blondville,“* and oh! how 
poor Brissot hated to die.” 

“* Why do you pity him, “asked Madame de 
Bourg, “‘ but yesterday he, and the twenty-one 
who perished with him, were the confederates 
ot Robespierre, and gave their sanction to the 
inhuman decrees which have sent so many wor- 
thy men to perish beneath the accursed guillo- 
tine. They were all equally guilty in the sight 
of Heaven.” 

‘“‘ It is natural to the human heart to pity the 
fallen and the distressed. Oh! could you but 
have seen how reluctantly they went to the 
block—how they hung back upon life, loath to 
let a 0, you would have pitied them, indeed you 
would.” 

“Indeed, I would not,” spiritedly exclaimed 
Madame de Bourg, “* for they had no pity on the 
noble hearts they sent there to perish. Pity 
them indeed—no, no.” 

Madame and Mademoiselie de Bourg now 
put on their hats,and went out upon a visit, leav- 
ing Blondville in the very situation he desired, 
alone with Rosalie. Swiftly and sweetly pass- 
ed the winged hours, while upon his knee he 
poured out his souland made known his senti- 
ments. Ere the month ended, Rosalie had 
joined her fate to that of Blondville, and a great 
deal of rejoicing was the consequence. 

“Am [ not the happiest of men?” asked 
Blondville; one day, as he held his blooming and 
beautiful wife in his arms. 

** And am I not the happiest of women?” ex- 
claimed Rosalie,‘*‘ for 1 have everything I de- 
sire, and a bright future before me, unobscured 
by a cloud.” 

Scarcely had the words dropped from her lips, 
ere a thuadering knock was heard at the door, 
and three ruffians rushed in. 

‘| presume,” said one of them, in language 
superior to his station, “‘that the accomplished, 
though unfortunate Victor Rosaline de Blond- 
ville stands before me?” 

“ T am that fated wretch,” cried the unhappy 
Blondville, anticipating their errand, and catch- 
ing in his arms the form of the fainting Rosalie. 
‘** But a moment ago I was the happiest of men, 
but now | am a victim to the guillotine. Take 
this purse of gold and let me fly,” and he offered 
them a large purse glittering with the precious 
metal. 

‘*We dare not take it,” exclaimed one of 
them, ‘“* for our own heads would pay the forfeit 
of your escape. Cheer up and hope for the best. 
Bring him along, comrades.” : 

Blondville laid the fainting form of Rosalie 
on the sofa, and gazing upon her pale features, 
burst into tears at the thought of the agony she 
was to suffer in future. 

“Come along, sir, come along, we cannot 
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alarmed Blondville from his insensible wife, ere 
he had time to bid her adieu. What a transi- 
tion, he mentally exclaimed, from the m<st ec- 
static bliss to the ns misery ; and from the 
arms of an adored wife and happy home, to the 
dark and dreary confines of a dungeon. A cold 
chill paralized Blondville’s heart, as he gazed 
= at the iron- grated windows and massive walls 
of the dungeon, from whence perhaps he was 
never to retrace his steps, but as a victim to the 
guillotine. Scarcely had he reached the steps 
of the temple prison ere a wild scream from be- 
hind arrested his attention. It proceeded from 
the unhappy Rosalie, crying: ‘* Give me back 
my husband-—murderers give me back my 
husband.” With hair dishevelled, and with 
the wild air of grief, she appreached, but ere she 
could reach the steps the inassy iron door swung 
to upon its hinges, and hid her unhappy husband 
from her view. In vain she plead with the hard 
hearted jailor; in vain she prayed him to admit 
her to her husband; his heart was inexorable, 
and a friend bore her back, in a state little be- 
low frenzy, to her once happy, but now misera- 
ble home. She there threw herself upon a sofa, 
and gave vent to a flood of tears, which relieved 
her overburthened heart. There is a limit to 
the weakness of woman, after which a reaction 
takes place, bringing with it stern resolve and 
heroic fortitude. It was thus with the delicate, 
the beautiful Rosalie, whoin ordinary circum- 
stances would start ata shadow, but who was 
now prepares to doa deed at which a hero might 
stand appalled. 

“ Yes!” cried she, with a wiid and distracted 
air, “‘ I will do the bloody deed and save my hus- 
band. Robespierre shall die—this dagger shall 
free the world from a heartless tyrant and res- 
cue France from a vortex of ruin.”’: 

She walked the floor in deep contemplation 
for a moment, and again exclaimed :— 

** Should [ fail in the noble, though hazardous 
attempt to save my husband, this same dagger 
shall reach my own heert, and deprive the ty- 
rant of the pleasure of imbrueing his hands in 
my blood. Oh! should this arm be so fortunate 
as to reach his bosom, France will hail me as 
her benefactor, and erect monuments and mau- 
soleums to my memory, to inform posterity that 
the arm which done the noble deed was a wo- 
man’s. Heaven cannot but smile upon an act 
so glorious. This night the tyrant dies.” 

he rich and rosy smile of enthusiam over- 
spread her countenance; and for a moment she 
appeared happy. Suddenly her mind was per- 
plexed, and a shadow crossed her features. 

“What if my husband should perish on the 
scaffold, ere opportunity should bring me to the 
bedside of the slumbering tyrant,” she ejaculat- 
ed, at the same time pressing her brow, and 
walking the floor rapidly. *“ Well, be it so, if 
Heaven will not have it otherwise; but one thing 
is certain, that ere to-morrow's sun shall glitter 
on the spires of Paris, this dagger shall either 
reach the heart of the ruffian Robespierre, or 
reek with my own heart’s blood. And now I 
have resolved, I shall live in hope that my hus- 
band shall not perish.” 

Rosalie now wended her way to the residence 
of her aunt, Madame de Bourg, to communicate 





to her the resolye she had made, and to solicit 
her assistance. It is necessary to mention that 
Madame de , as well as Rosalie, had, for 
a long time, been familiar in the house of Ro- 
bespierre. She communicated her intention to 
her aunt, and also to her cousin, who had often 
exhibited a heroic devotion to her country, but 
to her utter astonishment the face of Emily de 
Bourg changed color and her whole manner ap- 
peared irresolute. Emily, however, covered it 
with pretended sickness, and Rosaiie forgot the 
circumstance ; so much was she engrossed with 
the hope of Robespierre’s death and her hus- 
band’s release. 

Poor Blondville, in his solitary dungeon, was 
thinking of the agony which he supposed his 
wife to be suffering, little dreaming that her de- 
licate little hand would ever attempt to strike a 
dagger home to the heart of the terrible tyrant, 
whose hands held the reins of empire and the 
destinies of France. He little knew what he- 
roic deeds woman is capable of, when the life 
of her husband is in danger. Night was ap- 
proaching, and he dreaded the dawning of the 
next day’s sun, as many noble lives were 
doomed on the morrow to the guillotine, and his 
might beone. Every hour the large bell struck, 
he considered as One nearer to the grave, and 
gave himself up to the most terrifying reflections 
on death. For several mornings he had heard 
the adjoining cells emptied of their victims, and 
their farewell prayers and agonizing cries, 
as they were conducted from the gloomy prison 
to the guillotine. Every night he listened for 
the mark upon his cell door, as it was the cus- 
tom tomark all the cells whose inmates were 
the next morning to be devoted to death. This 
was an awful night tc Blondville, for he had a 
foreboding of something though he could not tell 
what. In vain he endeavored to sleep, for the 
image of the writhing victim beneath the bloody 
axe was before his eyes, and when he did doze, 
he was aroused with the imaginary knell of his 
own doomed hour of death. Who can imagine 
his feelings; every hour expecting to be called 
forth to the scaffold, from a dark and dreary dun- 
geon, the very air of which is sickening to the 
soul. For hours through the night, he would lie 
and listen to the groans of prisoners in the ad- 
joining cells ; some wishing they had never been 
born, and others execrating the name of Robes- 
pierre. He could hear them bewailing the fate 
of fathers, and brothers, and of friends, in the 
very agony of their souls, and often the tears 
started from his eyes at their piteous exclama- 
tions. 

The city clocks had tolled the hour of twelve. 
The streets were deserted, and all was silent as 
the bosoms Robespierre had sent to their dark 
and bloody graves. Rosalie left her lodgings, 
and paced the street in moody silence ; quicken- 
ing her step the nearer she gig ape the dwell- 
ing of the tyrant. She knew the room im 
which Robespierre slept when she was under 
his care, and was acquainted with a back win- 
dow through which shecould gain admittance. 
The bolt of the window she easily threw aside 
with the point of a knife, and sprang jnto the 
building in which the tyrant slumbered. With 
a step lightas the movement of a shadow, the 
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determined heroine ascended the stairway which 
led to the great hall of reception. She passed 
into it, and took from under her cloak a dark 
lantern, by the light of which she examined the 
apartment. Every thing wore an awful splen- 
dour; the hall was hung in black and im the 
middle of the floor stood a centre table, covered 
with rich black drapery, on’which was a human 
skull. Rosalie paused for a moment, to contem- 
plate the scene where Robespierre gave audi- 
ence, and voted to the guillotine all those who 
had incurred his displeasure. 

From the hall to the sleeping apartment of Ro- 
bespierre was but a few steps, and Rosalie open- 
ed the door softly to listen. To her there was a 
mysterious air of dread and gece in the apart- 
ment where the murderer of so many slept and 
for a moment her heart fluttered. But the re- 
membrance of her incarcerated husband, and 
the fate that awaited him, nerved her arm, and 
banished from her heart the terror of the tyrant, 
and she boldly entered. Upon a splendid couch 
before her, reposed the demon Robespierre, the 
Nero of France. There, in pomp and pride, 
slumbered the unfeeling man whose hands were 
reeking with the gore of royalty. There he 
slumbered in voluptuous ease, while hundreds 
of mothers mourned with bleeding hearts over 
the bloody remains of their murderedsons. She 
stood for some moments contemplating the 
dreadful being, at whose nod the noblest had 
perished. She advanced with the glittering dag- 
ger in her hand, and gazed inhis face. Acalm- 
ness overspread his countenance, and the fea- 
tures were as unrufiled as the waters of an em- 
bosomed lake. She could scarcely believe that 
that innocent looking being could be Robes- 
pierre, stained with a thousand crimes. But she 
could not be mistaken, for she had known him 
long before he grasped the reins of empire, to 
tyrannize over France. She had known him 
long ere he had stained the guillotine with guilt- 
less blood. 

A slight noise started Rosalie. In a moment 
she closed the lantern, and raised the dagger to 
strike the oppressor of her husband and the 
cause of all her woe. In the’same instant that 
the blow wasaimed at his breast she felt her 
arm arrested by an unseen hand, and the dagger 
snatched from her grasp. It wasthe work of 
an instant of time. 

“Oh, God! I am lost!’”’ mentally exclaimed 
Rosalie, and in breathless suspense rushed to 
the door, in passing through which something 
fell, and lodged in the folds of her cloak. No 
noise ensued, no alarm was given and no foot- 
steps pursued her. After she gained the streei 
she again breathed freely, and almost believed 
that it was imagination which had caused her 
to drop the dagger. But yet she felt the hu- 
man hand forcibly arrest her arm, felt the im- 
press of the fingers in her soft flesh, and felt the 
dagger wrested from her hand. Her attention 
was now directed to the object which had fell in 
her cloak as she passed through the door. It 
was a folded paper in which by the faint light 
of her lamp she could discover writing. 

“ Who knows,” exclaimed Rosalie, “* but Pro- 
vidence has thrown this in my way for some good 
I will hasten home and examine its contents. 
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Qh! if Heaven will but grant this to be the 
means of my husband’s escape, I will forever 
hereafter devote myself to religion.” 

With this hope in her heart, (and the wretched 
cherish the most forlorn hopes) she swiftly paced 
the silent streets. Arriving at her dwelling, she 

roceeded to read the contents of the paper, and 
ound it to be the order of Robespierre for the 
release of some woman’s son, (name not men- 
tioned) to whom he referred only through her- 
self. It was couched in the following language. 

“ The keeper of the temple prison will release 
the son of the bearer of this, as he has been un- 
justly accused. I have taken pity upon him. By 
order of ierre.” 

“ And does Robespierre ever feel pity,” ex- 
claimed Rosalie, as she drew her pen {land ink 
from the escrutoire. “ Did his heart ever melt 
with the Heaven inspired emotion of pity ?” 

She took her penand having smoothly obliter- 
ated with a knife the word son she inserted 
in its place the word husband. She then shout- 
ed for joy. 

“ One more attempt,” she exclaimed, “ and if 
I fail, my poor husband must fall a victim to the 
axe and to the vengeance of Robespierre. But 
he shall not die unavenged. I have a second 
dagger which shall either reach his heart, or 
free my own from sorrow.” 

As she uttered the last word a thundering 
knock was heard at the door, and she started in 
terror. 


* hour is come” she exclaimed, “for I 
hear the ruffians of Robespierre at the door. Oh 
God if I could but have saved my husband I 
could die with composure, and even joy; happy 
that I had rescued him from the fangs of a tiger 
whose heart is hard as the walls that confine my 
poor Blondville.” 


Secreting the paper in her bosom, she trem- 
blingly proceeded to open the door, where, to her 
surprise, she found her cousin Emily waiting 
with the same dagger inher hand which ha 
been snatched from the graspof Rosalie in the 
chamber of Robespierre. Rosalie stood amazed 
and felt the flame of anger rising in her heart at 
the thought that Emily had been the means of 
defeating the liberation of her husband. Emily 
perceiving her emotion spoke: 


‘** Dearest cousin be not angry till I have told 
you all. Iwas present when you uttered your 
determination of stabbing Robespierre in his 
sleep, and fearing, least in your preciptiation, 
you might slay his brother, for I cannot but con- 
fess that I have aregard for him. I bribed an old 
and trusty friend, who isinthe service of Robes- 
pierre, to defeat your designs, for I believed 
that the act, whether crowned with success or 
not, would only end in the ruin of you and your 
husband both. Your mind was wrought up to 
freuzy, and you was little calculated to do a 
deed which requires the utmost coolness con- 
joined with unflinching determination.” 

“ Oh, God!” exclaimed Rosalie, gazing with 
a maniac stare at Emily, “then you will be 
the murderer of my husband—your hands will 
reek with his heart’s blood, as it gushes from be- 
neath the guillotine. Thedagger you have turn- 
ed from the heart of the relentless Robespierre, 
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will be buried to the hilt in his.” Then shout- 
ing at the top of her voice, she again exclaimed : 

“ Think you I fear death, when by the sacri- 
fice of my own life [ can rescue my husband 
from an ignominious death? Think you I have 
no courage for a noble deed? DidI not stand 
like Brutus over the guardian of my youth, and 
the enemy of my country, ready to wash out his 
crimes in his blood. But Brutus had no wife 
doomed to perish by the tyrant. Ohno, no, no. 
You, my Kinswoman, from whom I expected as- 
sistance and succour, have doomed me to widow- 
hood, and my poor husband, who now pines in 
his dungeon, todeath. Oh, God! wasit reserv- 
ed for you to lift the axe which must not only 
fall upon my husband’s neck, but must cleave 
my heart in twain. If he dies, I am eternally 
undone. But hear me Heaven, I will not cease 
to attempt his liberation, till he perishes on the 
scaffold ; till my heart breaks with anguish, and 
my brain runs wild with madness and despair. 

ith a hysteric laugh, she threw herself upon 
the sofa. A thousand ringlets fell over her 
white neck and bosom, and a Praxiteles or Mi- 
chael Angelo, would have considered her beauti- 
ful, even in her despair. On that same sofa she 
had sat with her husband but a short time be- 
fore, and commented on their happiness. How 
transitory is human bliss! How sweet and van- 
ishing ! 

But where now was Blondville, the gay and 
beloved Blondville, the idol of his heroic wife’s 
bosom, the cherished of the army in which he 
was an officer, and a pattern for every noble 
youth in Paris? Where was he who so lately 
reclined in the lap of wealth, and basked in the 
smiles of beauty? His wealth confiscated, strip- 
ped of every honor, and dragged from the arms 
of the woman who loved him to idolatry, he pines 
in a damp, dark dungeon, every hour expectin 
to hear the knell of his own doom, and to be le 
out to the guillotine already drunk with human 
blood. Like many a youth the pride of Paris, 
he expected to perish. Already had he escaped 
his doom by passing from his own cell, the door 
¢ which had received.the death mark into ano- 
ther. 

The grey dawn was just purplirg the Eastern 
Heavens, as Rosalie, with an assumed joy and 


| quick step, ascended the marble steps of the 


prison, and handed to the keeper the paper 
which purported to be an order from Robes- 


' pierre for the reléase of her husband. She 


trembled as he alternately scrutinized the paper 
and her. But so well did she dissemble, and so 
well did he know the signature of Robespierre, 
that he bade her pass, and gave her the number 
of the cell in which Blondville was- confined. 
Her blood run cold as she surveyed the gloomy 
vault, the iron doors and stone hoor which had 
been so often wet with the tears of miserable 


' victims. But no time was to be lost, and she 


flew to the arms of her husband. He was ina 
deep sleep and in the moment of awaking im- 
agined that his hour was come, and that she who 
had come to liberate him was his executioner. 
Scarcely could he believe his senses when he 
beheld the beautiful Rosalie bending over him, 
and urging him to escape for his life. 

‘* There is but one condition,” said the unhap- 
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py Blondville, “‘ upon which I can live and soon- 
er than agree to that I will suffer death, yea a 
thousand deaths on the rack.” : 

‘*What mean you,” asked the affectionate 

wife, attempting to raise him from his flinty bed. 

“ Your dishonor alone can snatch me from the 

guillotine. Robespierre was here in my cell 
yesterday, taunting me with the hope of life, and 
made the hellish, insulting proposal of your dis- 
honor. My blood boiled with vengeance, and 
my brain reeled with a sickening frenzy. I long- 
ed for a dagger—” whee 

“ Nay, nay, understand me,” said Rosalie. in- 

terrupting him, “ you are now at liberty—fly for 
there is not a moment to be lost. By a false or- 
der I have procured your release, and the doors 
are open to you. Rise and fly ere it is too late. 
At another time | will explain.” 

* But,” said Blondville, hesitating, “ should I 

fail I shall involve you in my ruin.” 

“ Fear not for me, mv dearest husband, but 
fly while life is yours. it matters not,” said the 
devoted woman, “ if my life should pay the penal- 
ty for the preservation of yours.”’ 

She seized him by the arm and literally drag- 
ed him from his cell. With enquiring eyes the 
eeper surveyed him as he passed from the pri- 

son. The open air and the sightof Heaven, 
seemed to infuse into him the love of life, and 
with rapid steps he pursued his way to the house 
of a friend, who readily agreed to furnish him a 
horse. After disguising himself, he pressed his 
heroic wife to his bosom, in one long embrace, 
then tore himself from her arms, mounted his 
horse and fled. Scarcely had the sound of the 
horses hoofs died away, ere the alarm was given 
that a prisoner had escaped, and a hundred men 
were in pursuit. But soon had he escaped from 
the city, and as night closed in, found himself in 
the depths of the forest of Fontainbleau, thirty- 
five miles from Paris. In the midst ofa storm, 
his noble steed bore him onward, over streams 
and fallen trees, till he had far outstripped his 
pursuers. Fatigued and hungry, he knew not 
where to obtain food for himself or his horse, till 
a glimmering light on the confines of the forest 
attracted hiseye. Thither he rode,and obtain 
lodgings forthe night. Scarcely had he depart- 
ed in the morning, ere his pursuers were scow- 
ering every road in the forest, and at one time a 
en Perms was within a few yards, and enquir- 
ed if he had seen the prisoner. He escaped, by 
telling the gen d’arme that he was an officer, on 
his way to the army commanded by the celebra- 
ted general Pichegru. Under this general he 
did serve by assuming another name until some 
time in the year 1794, when he determined to 
visit Paris in disguise, in search of his wife. It 
was late on one beautiful afternoon, when he ar- 
rived in the city. So altered was he by hard- 
ship, that even his friends did not know him. 
The prince Louis the XVII. who had long been 
confined in the Temple prison, had just died; his 
aunt, the beautiful and accomplished princess 
Elizabeth aarng oe beneath the revolu- 
tionary axe. § canes had he arrived in the 
city ere he saw hundreds and thousands running 
towards the palaceof the Tuilleries, with the cry 
of “ down with the tyrant.” Blondville hastened 
to the spot, and learned that Tallien, Barras , 
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Beurdon, endre, de Thionville, and other 
members of the convention, fearful of their own 
fate, had impeached Robespierre, St. Just, Cou- 
thon, Henriot, La Vallette,and others. They 
were arrested, and conducted to the prison of 
the Luxemburg; but the administrator of police, 
being a creature of Robespierre, refused to ad- 
mit them,and a body of Jacobins led them trium- 
phantly back to the Hotelde Ville, Robespierre 
pretended to form a new convention, and to im- 
peach the other members, but he found that the 
mob had forsaken him, and finding his career 
drawing to a close, drew a pistol and shot him- 
self in the mouth. The ball tore away part of 
his Jaw, but did not kill him. Le Bas shot him- 
self dead on the spot, and the younger Robes- 
pierre leaped from a window, and broke an arm 
and leg. Couthon attempted to stab himself, but 
at length they were all taken and dragged, af- 
ter condemnation, to the Place de Louis XV; 
where so many had peristied. Amid the insults 
of the populace, the trembling Robespierre was 
dragged to the guillotine, and stained with his 
own blood the instrument of his vengeance. 
Though they had doomed so many, not one dis- 
played the fortitude of the hundreds they had 
doomed, save St. Just. He alone died hke a 
hero. Blondville, though sick at the sight of 
blood, shouted with ioy, when he beheld the 
bleeding head of the tyrant Robespierre. ‘‘ The 
Reign of Terror” is over, he cried, and wended 
his way to the dwelling of Madame de Borug. 
To his surprise she ar her daughter were bot 

in prison, and under sentence of death, but they 
were soon liberated. For a long time he sought 
in vain for Rosalie, but at length found her ina 
convent; and joyful was the meeting. Upon the 
accession of Louis the X VIII. Blondville’s estate 
was restored, and they have since lived in the 
possession of every thing that could render them 
happy and contented. MILFORD BARD. 


SESE canna 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


The following song, written for the occasion, was 
sung ata public dimner given to Mr. Hogg, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, in Scotland, not long since. 


On Ettrick banks ae simmer night 
The Muse of Scotia lighted down, 
She held a pipe o’ ivory bright. 
And on her head a laurel crown, 
And aye she sighed, and aye she sang, 
Sin’ Rebin Burns has fled awa’: 
Oh, wha ’mang a’ the minstrel thrang 
This pipe o’ mine will ever blaw? 


Like angel song toshepherds sung, _ 
A youthfu’ Shepherd heard the strain, 
Wha alt amang the hills had strung 
A harp, tho’ rude, yet *twas his ain! 
WY’ trembling hand the pipe he took, 
And deftly he began to play, 
While ilka glen and fairy noo 
W? echoes murmur’d back the lay. 


He sang 0’ Mary, Scotia’s Queen, 
woe had dimm’d her face sae fair; 

What Mary’s Palace would hae been 

Had tyrants never linger’d there: 
He sang 0’ Scotland bauld and free, 

Her stalwart sons and lasses braw, 
Of social joy and cantie glee,— 

For oh, the pipe he weel could blaw! 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD—FIDELIO TO JULIET. 





Thy muirland wild and sunny glen, 
he gloaming hour when lovers meet; 
The stowan kissthat nane maun ken, 
Were pictured in his sang sae sweet; 
The Muse her laurel crown untied, 
And bound the same his brows upon, 
And hailed him as her son, and cried 
“This is the Bard of Caledon!” 


Lang may his muirland whistle blaw, 
And lang may Scotia hear the sang, 
Be it aye heard by greenwood shaw, 
And echoed hill and dale amang! 
An’ when the silent shaws o’ eild, 
Thick owre his head come stealing on, 
Be his the snug and cozy bield 
To shield the Bard o’ Caledon! 
In reply to acomplimentary toast the Shepherd re. 
turned thanks as follows:— 


“I thank ye a’ for what ye hae said, but when I be- 
gan to speak o’ myself,’ there’s nae sayin’ where } 
may stop, and I canna speak about ony ither thing the 
night. Mr. Wilson can tell ye that 1 have fought 
very hard for my literary fame, but I hae got it at last. 
Naebody can say that I’m noa great genius after this 
nicht, or they will differ in opinion wi’ the best judges 
in the lan’. I gaed to Lunnon, an’ was received 
there as never ither man was received in this warld. 
I was made a member 0’ seven learned societies. I 
got free tickets sent me for a’ the theatres, exhibi- 
tions, and every ither thing—but I was sae loaded wi’ 
honours that I was obliged to come awa hame to our 
ain Northern Metropolis, whare I was received in 
something o’ the same kind, but on a smaller scale.— 
I’m a burgess o’ five Royal towns, an’ I dinna ken 
how many clubs I’m a member o’. I’m glad to see 


sae mony joyful frien’s aroun’ me, 1 ken ye a’ wish — 


me weel, an’ are sincere in your testimonies of admi- 
ration o’ me—they are mair than my simple head can 
contain. It has been stated that I was printin’ lees,— 
floud cries of No, no,|—an’ that I was na born on the 
25th of January—noo, na, I hae printed nae lees. I 
hae my mither’s word an’ my faither’s haun writin’ 
for it. (The Shepherd then gave the story of his birth, 
amidst storm, &c. &c.) After sic an a comin’ into 
the warld as that, it maun_ be expected that 1 maun 
hae some unearthly flame, but it was the being born 
on the 25th o’ January that made me a poet—an’ my 
whole life has been like that o’ Burns, an’ my mind 
has aye been impressed an’ affected the way his was, 
sae muckle that I expected to dee at my 37th year, on 
the 21st o’ August. [had made up my mind toit, and 
was sure it would happen. About the time I grew very 
ill. I was sure I was gaun to dee. The folks about my 
bedside wadna believe me, but I tald them I would dee 
on the 21st o? August—but after the day passed awa 
I got quite weel again—and here stauns still the puir 
auld Shepherd. I hae been blamed for the eccentricity 
o’ my conduct, but you canna bind wi’ the ordinary 
rules the actions o’ a genius—sae I would just sit doun 
thankin’ ye a’ kindly.” 





ee 
Original. 
FIDELIO TO JULIET. 





Juliet claims all that nature can bestow, 
Endued with all that heaven ean give below ; 
Of manners gentle and affection kind-- 
Govern’d by reason and a pious mind, | 

Ye haughty prudes ambitious but of praise, 
Mark well her steps and imitate her ways. 
Attain but half her graces, you may claim 
Unask’d for honor’s and a worthier name. 
Rous’d by her charms Fideliv’s passions fire, 
In tears he meets, in sighs his vows aspire, 
Come soothing Horr, assist me to endure, 
Else nature fails, while fates delay a lure.——A- 
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LINES IN .AN ALBUM-——THE SURF AT MADRAS. 


LINES 
Written under the picture of a young girl in 
a Lady's Album. 


Beautiful child! thy baby face— 
(Where roses seem to struggle through 
The lily’s white)—thy form of grace— 
Thine eyes, how like the violet’s hue! 
The mirth, those laughing orbs reveal— 
Undimmed by time’s corroding powers— 
Oh, who can look on these, and feel 
Life hath not some delightful hours! 


Sweet girl! upon thy sunny brow 

Grief hath not set his wrinkled palm, 

Nor marr’d its glo:ious brightness—thou 

Art yet all passionless—all caln— 

Thy cheek is not yet blanched with care 
(That demon in this world of ours,) 

And toil—and guilt—and dark despair, 
‘Thou know’st not even their symbol-flow’rs! 


Live on, fair child !~—sti!l may’st thou be 

Thus happy, and thus guiltless !—Oh, 

May life’s brief heritage to thee, 

Be still unmixed with sin and woe! 

Then, when Death’s last, dread hour, shall come, 

And quench from earth, thy spirit’s light, 

Then—may’st thou seek a nobler home, 

And Heaven-ward wing thine angel flight! 

SENEX. 

—<g>—— 


THE SURF AT MADRAS. 





The Basil Hall’s fragrants of Voyages and Travels 
lately published, we notice a very vivid description of 
the Surf at Madras, and the dangers and difficulties, 
incident to a passage through it. Captain Hall repre- 
sents the surf as consisting of two distinct lines of 
breakers, &c. 


“On the beach, running parallel to each other and to 
the shore. These foxming ridges are caused by a suc- 
cession of waves curling over and breaking upon bars 
or banks, formed probably by the reflux action of the 
sea carrying the sand outwards. ‘The surf itself, un- 
questionably, owes its srigin to the long send of the 
ocean-swell coming across the Bay of Bengal, a sweep 
of nearly five hundred miles, from the coast of Arra- 
can, the Malay peninsula, and the island of Sumatra— 


_ itself a continent. This huge swell is scarcely percepti- 


ble far off in the fathomless Indian sea; but when the 
mighty oscillation, for it is nothing more, reaches the 
shelving shores of Coromandel, its vibrations are check- 
ed by the bottom, ‘The mass of waters, which up to this 
point had merely sunk and risen, that 1s, vibrated with- 
outany real progressive motion, is then driven for- 
wards to the land, where, from the increasing shallow- 
ness, it finds less and less room for its “ wild waves’ 
play,” and finally rises above the general level of the 
sea in threatening ridges. 1 know few things more 
alarming to nautical nerves than the sudden and mys- 
terious “ liftof the swell,” which hurries a ship up- 
wards when she has chanced to get too near the shore, 
and when, in consequence ot the deadness of the 
calm, she can make no way to seaward, but is gradu- 
ally hove nearer and nearer to the roaring surge. 

At last, when the great ocean wave approaches the 
beach, and the depth of water is much diminished, the 
velocity of so vast a mass sweeping along the bottom, 
though greatly accelerated, becomes ‘inadequate to 
lulfil the conditions of the oscillation; and it has no re- 
source but to curl into a high and toppling wave. So 





that this moving ridge of waters, after careering for. 
wards with a front high in proportion to the impulse 
behind, aad, for a length of time regulated by the de- 
gree of abruptness in the rise of the shore, at last 

ashes its monstrous head with a noise extremely like 
thunder along the endless coast. 

Any attempt to pass the surf in an ordinary boat 
is seldom thought of. I remember hearing of a naval 
officer who crossed in his jolly-boat once in safety, 
but on a second trial he was swamped, and both he 
and his crew well-nigh drowned. The masullah boats 
of the country resemble noth‘ng to be seen elsewhere. 

They are distinguished by flat bottoms, perpendicu- 
lar sides, and abruptly pointed ends, being twelve or 
fourteen feet long by tive or six broad, and four or five 
feet high. Not a single nail enters into their construc- 
tion, all the lacks beine held together by cords or 
lacings, which are applied in the following manner. 
Along the planks, at a short distance from the edge, 
are bored a set of holes through which the lacing or 
cord is to pass. A layer of cotton is then interposed 
between the planks, and along the seam is laid a flat 
narrow strip of afibry and tough kind of wood. The 
cord is next rove through the holes and passed over 
the strip, so that when it is pulled tight the planks are 
not only drawninto as close contact as the interposed 
cotton will allow of, but the long strip is pressed 
against the seam sv effectually as to exclude the water. 
The wood of which these boats are constructed is so 
elastic and tough, that when they take the ground, 
either by accident or in the regular course of service, 
the part which touches yields to the pressure without 
breaking, and bulges inwards almost as readily as if 
it were made of shoe leather. Under similar cireum- 
stances, an ordinary boat, fitted with a keel, timbers 
and ge, nailed together, not being pliable, wou 
be shivered to pieces. 

At the after or sternmost end, a sort of high poop- 
deck, passes from side to side, on which the steersman 
takes his post. He holds in his hand an oar or paddle, 
which consists of a pole ten or twelve feet long, car- 
rying at its extremity a circular disc of wood about a 
foot or a foot and a half in diameter. The oars used 
by the six hands who pull the masullah boat are simi- 
lar to that held by the steersman, who is always a per- 
son of long experience and known skill, as well as 
courage and coolness—qualities indispensable to the 
safety of the passage when the surf is high. The 
rowers sit upon high thwarts, and their oars are held, 
by grummets or rings made of rope, to pins inserted 
in the gunwale, so that they can belet go and resumed 
at pleasure, without risk of being losi. ‘The passen- 
gers, wretched victims! seat themselves on a cross 
bench, about a foot lower than the seats of the rowers, 
and close in front of the raised poop or steersman’s 
deck, which is nearly on a level with the gunwale. 

I need scarcely say, that the steersman is the ab- 
solute master for the time being, as every skipper 
ought to be, whether he wear a coat and epaulettes, 
or be limited in his vestments, as these poor masullah 
boatmen are, to the very minimum allowance of in- 
expressibles. This not absolutely naked steersman, 
then, as I have before mentioned, stands on his poop, 
or quarter-deck, just behind the miserable passengers, 
whose heads reach not quite so high as his knees. 
His oar rests in a crutch on the top of the stern-post, 
and not only serves as a rudder, but gives him the 
power to slew or twist the boat round with consider- 
able rapidity, when aided by the efforts of the rowers. 
It is necessary for the steersman to wait for a favour- 
able moment to enter the surf, otherwise the chances 
are that the boat will be upset, in the manner 1 shall 
describe presently. People are frequently kept wait- 
ing in this way for ten or twenty minutes, at the back 
of the surf, before a proper opportunity presents itself. 
During all this while the experienced eye of the vete- 
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ran skipper abaft glances backwards and forwards 
from the open sea, to the surf which isbreaking close 
to him. From time to time he uttersa half word to 
his crew, with that kind of faint interrogative tone in 
which a commanding officer indulges when he is sure 
of acquiescence on the part of those under him, and 
is careless whether they answer or not. In general, 
however, he remains quite silent during this first stage 
of the passage, as do also the rowers, who either rest 
the paddles horizontally, or allow their circular blades 
to float on the surface of the water. Meanwhile the 
boat rolls from side to side, or is heaved smartly u 
wards as the swell, just on the eve of breaking, lifts 
her into the air, and then drops her again into the hol- 
low with the most sea-sickening velocity. 1 should 
state, that during this wofully unpleasant interval, the 
masullah boat is placed sideways to the line of surf, 
parallel to the shore, and, of course, exactly in the 
trough ot the sea. 

I have often watched with the closest attention to 
discover what were the technical indications by which 
these experienced boatmen inferred that the true mo- 
ment was arrived when it was safe to enter the surf, 
but I could never make out enough to be of much 
professional utility. It was clear, indeed, that the 
proper instant for making the grand push occurred 
when one of the highest waves was about to break— 
for the greater the dash, the greater the lull after it. 
But how these fellows managed to discover, before- 
hand, that the wave, upon the back ot which they 
chose to ride in, was of that exact description, I could 
never discover. On the approach of a swell which he 
knows will answer his purpose, the steersman, sud- 
denly changing his quiet and almost contemplative aid 
for a look of intense anxiety, grasps his oar with dou- 
ble firmness, and exerting his utmost strength of mus- 
cle, forces the boat’s stern round, so that her head may 
point to the shore. At the same time he urges his 
crew to exert themselves, partly by violent stampings 
with his feet, partly by loud and vehement exhorta- 
tions, and partly by a succession of horrid yells, in 
which the sounds Yarry! Yarry!! Yarry!!! pre. 
dominate—indicating to the ears of a stranger the 
very reverse of self-confidence, and filling the soul of 
a nervous passenger with infinite alarm. 


These fearful noises are loudly re-echoed, in notes 
of the most ominous import, by all the other men, who 
strain themselves so vigorously at the oars, that the 
boat, flying forwards, almost keeps way with the 
wave, on the back of which it is the object of the 
steersman ‘to keep her. As she is swept impetuously 
towards the bar, a person seated in the boat can dis- 
tinetly feel the sea under him gradually rising into a 
sheer wave, and lifting the boat up—and up—and up, 
in a manner exceedingly startling. At spe a the ridge, 
near the summit of which the boat is placed, begins 
to curl, and its edge just breaks into a line of white 
fringe along the upper edge of the perpendicular face 
presented to the shore, towards which it is advancing, 
with vast rapidity. The grand object of the boatman 
now appears to consist in maintaining their position 
not on the very crown of the wave, but a little further 
to seaward, down the slope, so as to ride upon its 
shoulders, as it were. The importance of this precau- 
tion becomes apparent, when the curling surge, no 
longer able to maintain its elevation, is dashed furious- 
ly forwards, and dispersed into an immense sheet of 

oam, broken by innumerable eddies and whirlpools 
into a confused sea of irregular waves rushing tumul- 
tuously together, and casting the spray high into the 
air by impinging one against the other. This furious 
turmoil often whirls the masullah boat round and 
round, in spite of the despairing outcries of the steers- 
man,and the redoubled exertions of his screaming 
crew, half of whom back their oars, while the other 








THE SURF AT MADRAS, 


half tug away in vain endeavours to keep her head in 
the right direction. 

have endeavoured to describe the correct and safe 
method of riding over the surf on the outer bar upon 
the back of a wave, a feat in all conscience sufficient. 
ly ticklish; but woe betide the poor masullah boat 
which shall be a little too far in advance of her proper 
place, so that, when the wave curls over and breaks, 
she may be pitched head foremost over the brink of 
the watery precipice, and strike her nose on the sand. 
bank. Even then, if there happen, by good luck, to 
be depth of water over the bar sufficient to float her, 
she may still escape ; butshould the sand be left bare, 
or nearly so, as happens sometimes, the boat is almost 
sure to strike, if, instead of keeping on the back or 
shoulder of the wave, she incautiously precedes it. In 
that unhappy case, she is instantly tumbled forwards, 
heels over head, while the crew and passengers are 
sent sprawling amongst the foam. 





Between the sharks and the catamaran men a race 
then takes place—the one to save, the other to destroy 
—the very Brahamas and Shivas of the surf! It is 
right, however, to mention, that these accidents are so 
very rare, that during all the time I was in India I 
never witnessed one. 

There is stilla second surf to pass, which breaks on 
the inner bar, about forty or fifty yards nearer to the 
shore. 1 forgot, however, exactiy the method by 
which this is encountered. All I recollect is, that the 
boatmen try to cross it, and to approach so near the 
beach, that, when the next wave breaks, they shall be 
so far a-head of it that it may not dash into the boat 
and swamp her, and yet not so far out as to prevent 
their profiting by its impulse to drive them up the 
steep lace of sand forming the long-wished for shore. 
The rapidity with whieh the masuliah boat is at last 
cast on the beach is sometimes quite fearful, and the 
moment she thumps on the grouad, as the wave re- 
cedes, most startling. I have frequently seen persons 
eg completely off their seats, and more than once 

have myself been fairly turned over, and with all the 
party, like a parcel of fish cast out of a basket! In 
general no such untoward even's take place, and the 
boat at length rests on the sand, with her stern to the 
sea. But as yet she is by no means far enough up the 
beach to enable the passengers to get out with com- 
fort or safety. Before the next wave breaks, the bow 
and sides of the boat have been seized by numbers 
the natives on the shore, who greatly assist the impulse 
when the wave comes, both by keeping her in a straight 
course, and likewise by preventing her upsetting. 
These last stages of the process are sometimes very 
disagreeable, for every time the surf reaches the boat, 
it raises her up and lets her fall again, plump on the 
ground, with a violent jerk. When at last she is hig 
enough to remain beyond the wash of the surf, you 
either jump out, er more frequently descend by means 
of a ladder, as you would get off the top of a stage- 
coach; and turning about, you look with astonish- 
ment at what you have gone through, and thank heaven 
you are safe !” 
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CRUIZE OF THE MIDCGE. 


CRUIZE OF THE MIDGE. 


Two or three days elapsed, during which | 
rapidly got better; so that on the fourth I was 
enabled to walk, with the support of De Wal- 
den’s arm, to the prison, in place of being car- 
ried on a litter. 

When we arrived, we were shown into the 
room where Lennox was confined ; it was about 
four in the afternoon of a very hot, sultry day. 
The marine was sitting in his frock and trow- 
sers, with his back towards us, looking out 
through the iron bars of the unglazed window, 
that commanded a long street, and fronted the 
west. The creaking of the rusty lock, and 
clanking of the chain and bolt, that secured the 
door of the lofty apartment, did not disturb him; 
he merely, as he sat with his legs crossed on the 
small wooden chair, and clasped his hands on 
his knee, slightly nodded his head, but without 
turning his face, and said—* Come in.”’ 

* Well, Lennox,” said De Walden, “ here is 
Mr. Brail at last. You were not beginning to 
lose heart, were you?” 

On this the poor fellow rose and confronted us. 
There was a sad change in his appearance since 
Isaw him; he was pale and wan, and there was 
an unusual feverishness about him, and unset- 
tled sparkling of his eye, that, from what I pre- 
viously had known of his history, but too clearly 
indicated, that his reason was more unsettled 
than usual. 

“Tam very grateful for this visit, captain,” 
said he at length, witbout directly answering 
Mr. De Walden. “Iam glad tosee you so far 
recovered, sir, but you joo thin and pale yet— 
this will soon disappear, I hope—lI trust it will 
soon disappear.”’ Here his voice sunk into an un- 
intelligible murmur, and his eye fell, as if it were 
repeating the words, without being conscious of 
their meaning—as if he had been maundering, 
to use his own phrase. 

* Well, 1 have no doubt it will,and I have 
good reason to believe that you will be soon 
quite well too, Lennox; so get ready. I presume 
you know you are to appear before the Juez this 
afternoon, where you will instantly be released, 
Iam told. Mr. De Walden and I are waiting 
for you.” 

e said nothing, but stooped down to gather 
some clothes that lay on a low pallet in the cor- 
ner of the room ; which having tied upin a bun- 
dle, he lifted his hat, and stood in the middle of 
the apartment ready to go. His oddness—it 
was not sullenness of manner, I knew—surprised 
me agood deal; but I said nothing, and the jailer 
now turned to conduct us into the court, where 
the judge was waiting to take my depositions. 
We had advanced ten or twelve paces along the 
dark stone passage, when Lennox, who was 
bringing up the rear, suddenly turned back, 
without speaking, and entered his prison-room, 
shutting the door very unceremoniously after 
him, and thereby depriving us of every particle 
of light where we stood. 

** Hillo,” said De Walden‘ Master Lennox, 
this is not over and above civil.”’ 

** El marinero ese es loco, capitan,’ “ That 
sailor is mad, captain,” quoth the jailer. 

‘“* Mad or not, I will see if I cannot make him 
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mend his manners,” said I,as I returned with 
the young midshipman, groping for the door. 
We found it on the latch, and pushing it open, 
saw our amigo coolly seated in his chair, looking 
out of the window, in precisely the same attitude 
as when we first entered, ‘“* Now, sir,” said 1, 
really angry, “ will you favour me with a reason 
for this most extraordinary conduct—this inde- 
cent behaviour to your superior officer? | am 
willing to make great allowance for your ?n- 
firmity, as you call it, but this is a little too much 
on the brogue, my fine fellow.” Ihad moved 
round in front of him by this time. .He had drop- 
ped his eyes on the ground, with his hand pressed 
on his forehead; but in aninstant he rose up, 
endeavouring to hide the tears that were rolling 
over his cheeks. 

* Will you and Mr. De Walden listen to me 
for five minutes, captain, before we go into 
court?” 

“IT scarcely am inclined to humour you in 
your absurdities Lennox; but come,if you have 
any thing to say, out with it at once—make 
haste, my man.” Seeing he hesitated, and 
looked earnestly at the jailer—‘ Oh, 1 perceive 
—will you have the kindness to leave us alone 
with the prisoner five minutes.” 

* Certainly,” said the man—“ I shall remain 
outside.” 

The moment he disappeared, Lennox dropped 
on his knees, and seemed to be engaged in pray- 
er for some moments; he then suddenly rose, 
and retired a few paces from us. ‘* Gentlemen, 
what I tell youl have seen, you may possibly 
ascribe to the effects of a heated imagination; 
nevertheless, I will speak the truth. ‘The man 
who wounded you, captain, and now lies in the 
last extremity in the next room, is no other than 
Mr. Adderfang, the villain who through life has 
been my evil genius. Aye, you may smile in- 
credulously : I expected nothing else; but it is 
true, and even fe shall, if he can speak when 
you see him, confirm what [ have told you. Do 
you not see the palpable intervention of an over- 
ruling Providence in this, captain? Here I en- 
counter, against all human probability, in a 
strange country, with the very fiend who drove 
me forth, broken-hearted and deranged in mind, 
from my own? It isnot chance, gentlemen— 
you will blaspheme,” continued he impetuously, 
“if you call it chance—one from the dead has 
visited me, and told me it was not chance.” His 
eye flashed fire as he proceeded with great ani- 
mation and fluency—‘ Captain Brail, do not 
smile—no not smile. Believe me, that 1 speak 
the words of truth and soberness, when I tell 
you that she was here last night, as certainly as 
there is a God in heaven to reward the righteous 
and punish iniquity.” 

I let him go on. 

_“T was sitting, as you saw me, in that chair, 
sir, looking forth on the setting moon, as it hung 
above the misty hill-top, and was watching its 
lower limb as it seemed to flatten and loose its 
roundness against the outline of the land, and 
noticing the increasing size of the setting globe 
as the mist of morning rose up and floated around 
it, when I heard a deep sigh close behind me. 
I listened, and could distinguish low moanin 
sobs, but I had no power to turn around to loo 
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what it was. Suddenly the windows before me 
became gradually obscured, the dark walls thin- 
ned and became transparent, the houses and 
town disappeared, and | was concious, aye, as 
sensible as I am that I speak the truth to you 
now, Mr. Brail, that Isaw_ before me my own 
mountain lake, on the moonlight bank of which 
1 last parted from Jessy Miller. _ 

“The setting moon seemed to linger on the 
hill, and shed a longsickly wake on the midnight 
tarn, that sleeped in the hollow of the mountain, 
bright and smooth as if the brown moss had been 
inlaid with polished steel, except where a wild- 
duck caged over the shining surface, or the 
wing of the slow sailing owl, flitted winnowingly 
across, dimming it for a moment, like a mirror 
breathed upon. I was sitting on the small moss- 

rown cairn, at the eastern end; the shadow of 
the black hills was cast so clearly in the water, 
that you could not trace the shore of the small 
lake, nor define the water line beneath the 
hazel bushes, and the stars were reflected in 
another heaven scarcely less pure than their 
own. I heard the rushing of the burn over its 
rugged channel, as it blended with the loch, 
and the melancholy bleating of the sheep on the 
hill-side, and the low bark of the colleys, and 
the distant shouts of the herds watching the 
circular folds, high up on the moor, when I felt 
a touch on my shoulder, and, glancing down, I 
saw a long, pale female hand resting onit, 9s ifa 
person was standing behind me; it was thin and 
wasted, and semi-transparent as alabaster, or a 
white cornelian stone, with the blue veins twin- 
ing amongst the prominent sinews, and on the 
marriage finger there was a broken ring—l saw 
it as clearly as I see my own hand now, for the 
ends of the small gold wire of which it was com- 
posed, stood up and out from the finger. I ken- 
ned weel who was there, but I had no power to 
speak. The sigh was repeated, and I heard a 
low still voice, like a distant echo from the hill- 
side, although I had a fearful conviction that it 
was uttered close behind me, inarticulate at first, 
but presently it assumed a composed but most 
melancholy tone—yes, Mr. Brail, so sure as 
there is a God above us, Jessy Miller—yea, the 
dead spoke in that awful moment to the living.” 

** Oh, nonsense, man,” | said; “ really you are 
getting mad in earnest now, Lennox; this will 
never do.” 

He paid no attention to me, but went on— 

“*¢ Saunders,’ it said,‘I have come to tell you 
that him ye ken o’—he wa crushed my heart 
until it split in twain—he wa heaped the mools 
on my head, and over the child 1 bare him—will 
also help you to an early grave.’ The hand on 
my shoulder grew heavy as lead. ‘He has 
meikle to answer for to you, Saunders, and I 
have mair; and to me he has—but I maun dree 
my weird.’ Here the voice was choaked in small 
inaudible sobs, blending with which I thought I 
heard the puling as of a new born baby, when a 
gradually swelling sough came downthe hill-side, 

ke the rushing of the blast through the glen, 
and the water in the waste loch trembled in the 
waning moonbeams like that in a moss-hag* 
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* The pit in a moor from whence peats or turf has 
been taken, 
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stoady reflection ef the stars in it twinkled and 
when a wagon rolls past, and the hitherto 
multiplied as if each spark of living fire had be- 
come two; and although there was not a breath 
eut of heaven, small ripples lap-lapped on the 
pebbly shore, and a heavy shower of dew was 
shaken from the leaves of the solitary auldsaugh 
that overhung the northern bank of the wee 
loch, sparkling in the moonlight like diamonds, 
and the scathed and twisted oak stump on the 
opposite hill that bisected the half-vanished disk 
of the pale moon, as she lingered like a dying 
friend looking his last at us, shook palpably to 
and fro, and a rotten limb of it fell, and the solid 
earth of the cold hill-side trembled and heaved, 
as if they who slept in the grey cairn beneath 
had heard the summons of the Archangel, when. 
lo! the dead hand was withdrawn with a faint 
shriek, like the distant cry of the water-hen, 
and I turned in desperation to see—what? a 
thin wreath of white mist float up the hill-side, 
and gradually melt into the surrounding dark- 
ness. And once more I was seated where you 
now see me, with that rusty stanchel clearly de- 
fined against the small segment of the palemoon, 
that still lingered above the horizon. The next 
moment it was gone, andI was left in dark- 
ness.” 

** All a dream, Lennox; all the produce of 
your heated imagination. There was a slight 
shock cf an earthquake last night at the time 
you mention, just at the going down of the moon, 
and that was the noise you heard and the tre- 
mor you perceived,sorouse yourself man. Ad- 
derfang, if it really be him, from all accounts, is 
dying, and you will soon be safe from his machi- 
nations, at all events.” . 

He said nothing more--whether my arguments 
had convinced him or no, was another thing-- 
but we all proceeded to the room where the 
judge was waiting for us, and my declaration 
immediately freed poor Lennox; after which 
we were requested to accompany the officers of 
the court, who, along with their interpreter, 
were proceeding to the wounded man’s room, to 
take his dying declaration. 

The daylight had entirely failed by the time 
we reached the cell where Adderfang lay. We 
were met at the door by a Carmelite priest, 
who appeared in great wrath, and muttered 
something about a “ Heritico condenado.” We 
entered. It was an apartment of the same 
kind as the one in which Lennox had been con- 
fined, and had a low pallet on one side, fronting 
the high iron-barred window. From the dark- 
ness I could merely make out that some person 
lay on the bed, writhing about, apparently in 
great pain. A candle was brought, and we 
could see about us. It shone brightly on the 
person of a tall bushy-whiskered desperado, 
who lay on the bed, covered by a sheet, groan- 
ing and breathing very heavily. I approached; 
his features were very sharp and pale, his lips 
black, and his beard unshaven; his eyes were 
shut, and his long hair spread all over the pillow. 

He appeared to be attended by a slight, most 
beautiful Spanish girl, apparently a fair Mulatto, 
who was sitting at the head of the bed, brushin 
away the musquitees, and other night flies, wi 
a small bunch of peacock’s feathers, with the 
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hot tears trikling down her cheeks, and over 
her quivering lips, until they fell on her dis- 
tracted and heaving bosom. But she was silent; 
her sobs were even inaudible; her grief was 
either too deep for utterance, or the fear of dis- 
turbing the dying moments of her lover made 
her dumb. 


*O, Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the ight quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!” 


Hearing a bustle in the room, Adderfang now 
spoke, in a low and interrupted voice—it was in 
Spanish. 

“ Padre,do not persist—I do not want your 
services—you cannot smooth my pillow—do not 
therefore try to strew more thorns there—Hea- 
ven knows they are numerous enough, and sharp 
enough already.” 

“Can this be the villain who stabbed me?” 
said I, somewhat moved. 

The poor etn at this stooped down, and whis- 
pered something into his ear. 

“ Ah!” said he, “I had forgot—I had forgot; 
but your tears scald me, Antonia—hot—hot:” 
and with asudden effort, as if ashamed to evince 
how much he was suffering, and a fierce energy, 
he controlled the twitching of his feverish limbs, 
clasped his hands on his bosom, and opening bis 
blood shot-eyes for the first time, took a steady 
survey of us. He then glanced to the jailer. 

** This is the captain of the felucca, who was 
stabbed by you,” said the Spaniard. He nodded. 
“ This is the English marine Lennox, who came 
up with the guard and took you prisoner.” 

I could not help remarking, when Lennox 
was introduced to him; that the wounded man 
smiled bitterly, as much as to say—‘I know 
him but too well, and he has a fearful cause to 
know me. ‘* Mr. Brail,’’ said he, (I had to stoop 
to catch his words, he spoke in so low a tone,) 
““f am aware of the object of this visit—it is all 
proper. Let the escribano there get his paper 
ready; | shall make short work of the confes- 
sional.” 

The man sat down. Adderfang again shut 
his eyes, and seemed for a few moments to be 
gathering his thoughts about him; at length— 

“T acknowledge that I stabbed the English 
Lieutenant Brail, and robbed him afterwards ; 
and that the English marine, Lennox, acted 
nobly and honourably in coming to the assis- 
tance of his officer. He was the man who 
wounded me. There you have it all; engross it, 
and I will sign it.” 

As if desirous of being heard distinctly, he 
had, as he pronounced these words with diffi- 
culty, in detached sentences, raised himself on 
hisleftarm, and now, as if exhausted, he fell back 
with his head on poor Antonia’s lap. There was 
along pause. 

“ But why,” said the Juez at length— why 
did you waylay Mr. Brail.” 

“For two reasons,” replied the dying bravo; 
“first, because I harboured revenge for the 
destruction of my vessel by him on the bar of 
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the African river ; secondly, because he took my 
last stiver from me at the gaming-table.” 

‘** Evil motives both, my son, to be entertained 
by any, but especially by one standing on the 
threshold of eternity. Let me send fora priest, 
that he may shrive you, and probably, with 
God’s blessing, induce you to repent before you 
go hence.” 

I turned to look at the person who spoke. He 
was a tall and very dark Spaniard, his age might 
have been sixty, and his short and scanty hair 
was of a silver grey. He was plainly dressed 
in black, and satat a small table, and opposite to 
him the escribano, or notary, with his paper be- 
fore him, and pen ready wet with ink. 

“Tt is of no use, and I will not,” said Adder- 
fang ; “‘ besides, if l am any thing at all,Lama 
Protestant—and as the tree falls, so must it lie— 
it is a part of my creed—creed !”’ he here inter- 
jected to himself with great bitterness— “‘ my 
creed ! whatever it may be of yours, and I feel 
that all the roots that knit me to the earth have 
already parted, save one; therefore, let me die, 
if not in peace, at least in quietness.” 

He stopped to take breath, and when he pro- 
ceeded, it was in a voice even more weak and 
trembling than before. 

* Yes, Heaven knows, villain as I have been, 
that they have all snapped but one’”—and he 
caught the hand of the poor girl, and tried to 
place it on his heart, but his strength failed him. 
She wept aloud at this unexpected burst of 
feeling, and the contagion of her tears extended 
even to the stony heartof the wounded man him- 
self. The iron had at length entered into his 
soul, and what the retrospect of his own ill-spent 
life—what the intensity of his present agony, 
and the fearful prospect before him through 
eternity, could not wring from him, now flowed 
at the sight of the poor girl’s misery, as if his 
bosom had been a tender woman’s. He wept 
aloud. 

“* Yes—my evil courses have but too justly es- 
tranged all my kindred from me; one friend has 
dropped off after another, until, in the prime of 
life, after having squandered a handsome patri- 
mony, and having been educated as a gentle- 
man, with every thing around me that ought to 
have made me happy, to this have I come at last!” 
He groaned heavily. ‘“‘ You see before you, 
Mr. Brail, not a fiend, but an everyday villain— 
a man not naturally wicked—one who did not 
love evil for evil’s sake, but who became the 
willing slave of his passions, and held no law, 
human or divine, in reverence, when they were 
to be gratified. Aye, Thomas Adderfang, here 
you lie on a death-bed from violence—from a 
wound sustained in the act of stabbing and rob 
bing another, to gratify revenge, and the paltry 
desire of repossessing money squandered at the 
gaming-table, and with the certainty that, if a 
miracle interposed, and you recovered, your 
life would still be taken on the scaffold. Aye, 
here you lie,” continued he with increasing 
energy, “ without one soul in the wide world to 
say God bless you, or to close your eyes when 
you are gone, but my poor Antonia here.” 

Here the poor girl’s anguish became uncon- 
trollable, although she could not have under- 
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bed, in such a position, as to give her paramour 
greet ain; a shudder passed over his face, and 

e endeavoured to turn himself round, so as to 

ain an easier position. In the action the wound 
in his side burst out afresh, and presently a dark 
ges coagulated on the sheet at his right side. 

he doctor of the prison was in immediate at- 
tendance, and applied styptics to staunch the 
bleeding; all the time he seemed ina dead faint 
—he made no movement, and when the wound 
was dressed, and he was placed onhis bed, I did 
not know, asI bent over him, whether the spirit 
had fled or not. 

Lennox, with the judge’s permission, now took 
one of the candles from the table, and held it to 
his face—he still breathed. But in the silence 
within the room, I perceived that the weather 
without began to grow gusty and boisterous; I 
could hear the rain lashing against the wall of 
the prison, and the blast howled round the roof, 
and threatened to extinguish the candle. The 
freshness of the night wind, however, reanima- 
ted the sufferer in a wonderful degree; and 
when I rose, with an intention of closing the 
shutters, to prevent the rain beating through on 
his face, as he lay propped up on the poor girl’s 
bosom, fronting the narrow aperture, he had 
strength enough to ask me, ina low husky voice, 
* to leave it open, the coolness and moisture re- 
vived him.” 
~ Lennox now spoke—* Mr. Adderfang,I have 
come on f galigvre to say that I’’—his voice fal- 
tered, and he leant against the wall for a brief 
space-—“ to say that I forgive you—aye, as freely 
as I hope God will forgive me at the last day. 
Give me your hand, Mr. Adderfang, and say you 
forgive me also, for having wounded you.” 

he dying man shrunk from him, and drew 
his hand back—** No, no, Saunders, you cannot 
be sincere, you cannot be sincere; you cannot 
have forgotten her injuries, you cannot have for- 
gotton your own.” 

** Yes,” said the poor fellow solemnly, “I have 
prayed for many along year that I might be 
able to forgive you—even you; and my prayer 
has been heard at last. Oh, if you would even 
at the ninth hour appeal to the same merciful 
Being, might he not show his mercy to your 
dying soul!” 

** 1] cannot—I cannot pray,’ said Adderfang, 
as impetuously as his weakness would let him— 
* T cannot pray—I have never prayed, Saunders 
—oh, would to God I had! would that 1 could 
redeem one week! But it would be of no avail,” 
groaned he, in a low altered tone—‘‘all has 
been foreordained—I have been the slave of an 
irrevocable destiny—I could have acted no 
otherwise than I have done; and if there bea 
hereafter, and a God” —— 

*“* If there be !” said I,—“ Heaven have mercy 
on you, Mr. Adderfang, and turn your heart 
even now in your extremity.” 

“Oh! Mr. Brail, 1 know myself—I am quite 
conscious of my inherent wickedness—the damn- 
ing conviction is burned in on my heart, that 
even if I were to recover, I should again fall 
into the same courses—I am quite certain of it; 
so why appeal to the Invisible’’—he paused, and 
gasped for breath—* why insult Heaven with 
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and would not keep were I to survive? why play 
the hypocrite now ? why lie to God, mheny">share 
he put his hand to his side, as if in great suffer- 
ing—*‘ when, if there be such a Being, I must, 
in all human akan 5 appear before him in 
half an hour, when no lie will serve me? But 
let me do an act of justice—yes, call the priest’’ 
—he now spoke in Spanish—“ call the priest. 
Rise, Antoma, and kiss me; you are another 
victim’—he groaned again—‘1 promised you 
marriage before 1 wove 5 web of deceit round 
your innocent heart--you have often prayed me 
to remember that solemn promise since you 
were ensnared, and I have as often laughed you 
to scorn, or answered you with a brutal jest—I 
will accede to your requ 2st now, call the priest, 
let him be quick, or death will prevent’—He 
swooned again. 

Presently the venerable friar, without any 
trace of his anger at the previous rejection of 
his services, was at his bedside. I never shall 
forget the scene. It was now quite dark, and 
the two large brown wax tapers were oe 
in the current of air that came strong throu 
the window, and stirred the few hairs of the 
venerable Juez, who sat at the table. The 
lights cast a changeful glare on his face, and on 
that of the old priest who was standing beside 
the pillow of the dying man dressed in his long 
dark robe, with a cord round his waist, support- 
ing a silver crucifix that glanced in the light, 
and on the tall form of the beautiful Spanish girl, 
that lay across the bed, her stockingless feet 
covered by a neat grass slipper, and on her pale 
olive complexion and fine features, and her hair 
plaited in three distinct braids, that hung down 
her back, intertwined with black ribbon, and 
sparkling in her large black swimming eye, 
and on the diamondlike tears that chased each 
other over her beautiful features and swellin 
and more than half naked bosom. Lennox an 
myself were standing at the foot of the bed; De 

alden was leaning on the back of the escri- 
bano’s chair, with his face so turned as to see 
that of the wounded man, who lay still as death, 
the yellow light shining, by fits, full on the sun- 
burnt complexion and unshaven chin, and strong 
muscular neck, and glancing on the clotted 
curls, that matted in the perspiration from his 
forehead by intense suffering. ; : 

He gradually recovered. The priest signed 
to Antonia to rise, and I took her place on the 
bed; he placed her hand in that of Mr, Adder- 
fang, who looked steadily and consciously at him 
but he could not speak. The service proceeded, 
the gusts without creasing, and the rain lash- 
ing toa degree that almost drowned the old 
man’s voice. Adderfang being unable to repeat 
the responses, merely acknowledged them by 
nodding as the service proceeded ; at length 
when it was asked of him, ‘‘ Do you take this 
woman to be your wife?” he made an effort, and 
replied distinctly, * Yes.” : 

Ja—what is that? A flash of lightning—a 
loud shriek echoed through the room, loud above 
the rolling thunder—and then a convulsive gig- 
gle—something fell heavily on the floor--the 
wind howled, the lights were blown out--“ Ave 
Maria purissima—sancta madre--soy ciego— 
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struck blind!” The unfortunate girl had in- 
deed been struck by theelectric fluid, and was 
now writhing sightless on the floor; we endea- 
voured to remove her, but she had got her arms 
twined round the foot of the bed, and resisted 
all our efforts. ‘* Dexa me morir cerca mi qui- 
rido Thomas—ah Dios! dexa me morir aqui.” 
Lights were immediately procured, and the 
shutters closed ; and there lay are appa- 
rently quite sensible, but glaring round him like 
a wounded tiger. I never can forget the bitter 
smile that played on his haggard Teatnees, like 
the lurid glare of a stormy sunset. I turned 
away and shuddered, but curiosity compelled 
me to look at him again. He shook his head as 
his eye caught mine, and pointed upward, as if 
he had said—“ You see the very heaven leagues 
against me.”” He then signed for some cordial 
that stood on the table; having drank it, it re- 
vived him for a minute almost miraculously. 
He again shed a flood of tears, and sobbing au- 
dibly, clasped his hands on his bosom and prayed 
aloud. Yes,the assassin, the libertine, the se- 
ducer, for a short minute bent meekly as a child 
before the storm of his sufferings ! 

“Oh, Almighty God, whose laws I have so 
fearfully contemned, hear my prayers for her— 
hear the prayers of one, who dare not pray for 
himself.” 

Alow growling thunder-clap had gradually 
rolled on from a distance as he proceeded, but 
when he got this length, it roared over head 
in a series of loud reports, as if a seventy-four 
had fired her broadside close to us, shaking the 
dust from the roof and walls of the room, and 
making the whole prison tremble as at the up- 
heaving of an earthquake. He ceased—and 
the noise gradually grumbled itself to rest in 
the distance, and again, nothing but the howling 
of the tempest without was heard. 

“ The voice of the Almighty,” at length he 
said, speaking in short sentences with great 
difficulty, and ina low sigh-like voice—* yea, 
the sound of my condemnation—Heaven rejects, 
and will not hear my prayers. lam ruined and 
condemned here and hereafter—palpably con- 
demned by the Eternal while yet on earth, body 
and soul—body and soul—condem’’——-He ceas- 
ed—a strong shiver passed over his face—his 
jaw fell; and Lennox, stepping up to him, closed 
his eyes--stooped his cheek towards his mouth to 
tierce if he still breathed-—then holding up 
1is hand, he solemnly said—‘* He hath departed.” 

a 
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Not for the bliss thy sparing hand bestows: 

Not for the smiles thy ductile looks disclose :— 

Not for the hopes those flattering smiles betray, 
I sing of thee: bright youth! 

They bear, alas! what impressment of truth ! 
And yet, O! child of ‘Time, 

*T were yain to bid thy fleeting pinions stay— 

To cease its tumults, thine imperious sway— 
Thy garb of crime 

Were not less tinted with its sanguine hue— 

Since good, as well as ill were ended too! 


Oh! who would bid thee stay thy wild career ? 
Tho’ sorrows come obedient to thy call, 
Still--life is dear! 


It hath a thousand ties—-it is not all 
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One sad, unvarying, spirit wounding sphere. 

It hath its changes—and its calms—like those 
Which nature knows 

When the rough tempest lulls, and seeks repose, _ 


Yes, Life is dear—even in its stormiest hours—~ 
ho would not live, e’en tho’ to live were vain? 
O! who sess die—(death is not strew’d with flow- 
ers 
And seek, perchance, unutterable pain ? 
E’en death’s own chosen, see! they linger here— 
Choosing Earth’s bitterness—its galling chain 
Of inked toil and anguish—as in fear; 
Desiring, yet shunning, that eternal clime 
Whose mighty wings o’ershadow human time. 


Still thou cans’t bring us little here but woe! 

The heartless, hopeless, reckless, idiot throng, 

They of the wine-cup, of the teast, the song ; 

The bacchanalian revel, and the dance ; 

Aye! they may look unmoved upon thy brow, 

They may not quail beneath thy thrilling glance! 
They may not heed thy tone! 

No seasons differ to the heedless eye— 
Spring’s maiden blush ; and Summer’s rosy prime, 
Autumn’s rich breath, and Winter’s hoary clime; 

Pass on! Pass on! 
Since they will live like brutes; so let them die! 


But there are more for whom thou hast no frown; 
The gay, light, laugh of childhood mocks thy pew'r! 
‘hou cans’t not cast thy chilling shadow down 
Upon its sun-like moments; for its hour 

Of sinless merriment, though brief,—is one 
ere happy! Like the Sun, 

It is all brightness ;--dimless—glorious, all! 

Care cannot cloud, nor grief its beauty pall! 


Yet, thou’rt an eloquent monitor !—thy birth 
The dreamy past, now vividly recalls ;--- 
Its prurient hopes, its triumphs, and its mirth ; 
Love’s rosy hours, and joyous festivals ; 
‘They steal upon the memory, as falls 
The timid twilight o’er the quiet earth ; 
So — Te so beautiful !--- 

as! 
That ought unlovely should its limning blight ! 
But lo! as on the retrospective glass 
We gaze, what hideous objects meet the sight ! 
W hat ill-spent moments---murdered talents pass; 
What sins innumerable—black as night— 
*Till sick, and sad, the humbled spirit mourns, 
And from the faithful picture, shuddering turns! 


O thou’rt a treacherous visitor to Man! 
Thy futile promises how fair they seem! 
Thou hast for all some mighty scheme began 
Of glory—Love—of Honor—and we deem,— 
Tho’ how deceived, how cheated, o’er and o’er) 
ach new creation perfect, as before. 
Aye! thou art treacherous !—thy face was joy— 
Thy birth-day smiles, the brightest thou hast worn— 
And the fond heart leapt glad when thou wast born— 
Say—most inconstant boy--- 
Is my heart lighter ? 
Are my hopes brighter ? 
Are any happier than they were that morn? 
Few, ah how few! But hast thou scathed none? 
Crush’d spirits—broken pledges—are around,— 
Disease, misfortune, penury’s sad moan, 
Are not these poisoning attributes thine own ? 
Alas! thou’rt not too merciful to wound! 
Well! thou art young, thou hast a long career, 
And, haply, may improve: And yet, I fear, 





‘That they who deemed themselves in thee so blest, 
Will find thee little better than the rest ! 


SENEX, 
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Original. 
THE WIDOWED BRIDE, 


OR LONG ENGAGEMENTS. 


I remember my father—but have not the most 
indistinct remembrance of my mother! My first 
and warmest recollections, are of a little vine-co- 
vered cottageon the margin ofa river, which they 
called the Hudson; andof a little sister, whose 
nurse often took charge of myself, with whom I 
wandered along the banks, gathering wild flow- 
ers, and amusing myself in a variety of ways, 
often much to her annoyance--sometimes ventur- 
ing too near the water’s edge and again stealing 
away from her side, and compelling her (notwith- 
standing her known reluctance) to joinin my 
favorite play “of hide and seek.” lov’d my 
father, but my little sister—aye! her I loved bet- 
ter than aught else the earth contained—my 
father was a serious man—read much, and 
thought more: sighed deeply, and often, and 
did not appear to take much interest in my prat- 
tle—but my sister gave me all her little heart 
at once and her beautiful blue eye beamed with 
delight whenever I appeared. She began to 
talk too! and would soon, I thought, tell me so. 
But my father at last did think of me! for he 
sent me toa boarding school in , there I 
remained nine months in every year. The re- 
maining three were passed at our little residence 
with him and my sister. | wish I could describe 
her! she too was now to leave her father and go 
toa boarding schoolalso. I begged for her to 
return tomy school with me, but “ no”—my 
father would have her sent to another. He had 
heard of a newly established one in-——-—, new 
system, new style, every thing new; and ‘she 
must go”’—we corresponded constantly, and 
still always met at vacation. At last I was se- 
venteen; and after much persuasion, my father 
permitted me to accompany one of my school 
companions to her home in ———, | now soon 
found myself in a gay city, gay house, gay street, 
and gay company.—QOh! how my silly heart 
jumped for joy at all this! ‘“* now I may do just 
as I please!” was the delightful thought that 
occurred to me—I did not hear my father’s 
sigh, and his large melancholy eye no longer rest- 
éd upon me, asif in sorrow for my childish glee, 
and | was the merriest of the merry! Every 
face | met wore the same bright smile—-all seem- 
ed mirth and gladness! many parties were given 
in the gay circle in which we moved, compli- 

mentary to my friend and (as they pleased to 
say) myself; to all which 1 accompanied her. 
Being something «ew for the world of fashion to 
gaze at,and possibly possessed of some few at- 
tractions, we created some little éclat and were 
of course surrounded with beaux of all descrip- 
tions—I was particularly amused by one, who 
(ina whisper which might have been heard by 
all the company present) declared himself my 
devoted, andon whom | soon determined to be- 
stow all my most winning smiles. I was a giddy 
careless creature, and never thought for amo- 
ment whether! were right or wrong in thus 
amusing myself at the expense of wounding the 
feelings of others. Itnever entered my imagina- 
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ment—I spoke to him but to ridicule him on 
seme point; and unfortunately, too many oppor- 
tunities for this unam‘able sport were daily af- 
forded me, by the many other beaux who follow- 
edin my train. But I was not really unfeeling, 
and my heart often reproached me for my un- 
kindness, and my reason upbraided me. for my 
frivolity, if I had chanced to frighten him away; 
I resumed my smiles, and soon brought him to 
my side again—I believe they even went so far 
as to say l intended bestowing oy hand on this 
short-legge1, pug-nosed, big-eyed little monster; 
and all on account of his poodled head, and his 
father’s long purse. But just at this time, avery 
different personage approached my shrine of de- 
yotion, and it was ina few days, confidently 
whispered, little duck legs had been told to “trot” 
or otherwise received his “ walking ticket ’””— 
but no such thing! poodle-head was still at his 
station; and although | had found a smile for 
the new devotionalist, little sly still held up the 
back of my chair. Another and another came, 
and I smiled and chattered with al/—already had 
1 incurred the epithet of “cold hearted,’ and 
finally coquette was attached tomy name. I 
had declined dancing and_ was sitting amid the 
phalanx which surrounded me, with little sly at 
my elbow, with whom I kept up a more than 
ordinarily frivolous flirtation: much elated at 
the sharp and witty things | had been saying, 
which had made poor sly slink behind the large 
damask curtains, while his companions were 
enjoying his confusion (for I had torbidden him 
to speak to me again, for the next half hour, un- 
less he could repeat to me, and translate, certain 
Greek verses, with which the little fan was co- 
vered, that I had put in his hands for that pur- 
pose, in order to revenge myself for some petty 
offence, and at the same time afford amusement 
to his silly competitors, and my sillier self!) 
when raising my eye, which danced with delight, 
I saw bent upon me, a pair of large dark eyes, 
whose glance conveyed a singular combination 
of contempt, admiration, and regret! that 
glance abashed me! I know not why, but I 
felt a pleasure mingled with the surprise and 
anger, which prompted me to bestow a look in 
return, which contained a larger portion of the 
latter quality. It had not the effect however, of 
roducing any visible alteration in my manner; 
but I felt as if a heavy weight had fallen on my 
spirits! ‘* This excessive gaiety oppresses me,’ 
thought I, and I sat silent for a few minutes— 
but | presently found myselfamong the waltzers 
joining with all my heart in the graceful move- 
ments of a Spanish contradance. And here 
again I encountered that same pair of black 
eyes which had just had the impertinence to of- 
fend me—but they now only looked a little grave 
and hastily retreated. If they had again offend- 
ed,I verily believe I should have played him 
the same trick, which [ remembered to have 
proved a great source of amusement in my child- 
hood; (and which I at this moment felt a great 
desire to perform) and which was, to thrust my 
two fore-fingers into the two beautiful offenders ; 
and so punish them for their audacity, by caus- 
ing them to shed at least, a few repentant tears. 
As soon as this idea occurred, it forthwith set 
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encountered them, | really forgot politeness, and | 
the rules of society, and giggled outright—and | 
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pleasure. She was an admirable performer, but 
she did not sing; 1 was now solicited to accom- 


here [ must say the most silly looking thing pos-| pany her with my voice, and as I had been al- 
sible, is a tittering miss! Do not frown, my dear | ways in the habit of singing at exhibitions, and 


reader! itis not pretty, (so the old folks said | 
then, and I think now) even in a lovely, thought- | 
less creature like your own sweet self! How- 
ever, it seemed Mr. Black-eyes had determined 
{ should setect some other pair as a subject of 
merriment,for he afterwards keptthem bent upon 
the floor, where he seemed suddenly to have 
discovered something quite interesting enough 
to engross and rivet their attention exclusively ; 
and did not again raise them to mine. On my 
return home that evening, [ was really in a pet! 
What do you think could have rendered me so 
unamiable? I was angry with myself, for my 
absurd conduct, and I felt very angry with the | 
black eyes! But I soon fell asleep and in my 
dreams they were more kind, and smiled sweetly 








on me—but they must have been another pair! 


charming sister, which breathed of nothing but | 


in large companies at school, felt not the 
least diffidence incemplying. A murmur of ap- 
plause ran round the room and reached my ear; 
but I felt indifferent;-I felt not abashed, for I 
had often heard the same flattering expressions, 
when a successful competitor, for the prize of 
vocalist. Nature had given me a melodious 
voice, and which had Leen highly cultivated; 
and yet I sang without affectation, and with feel- 
ing! The little song Louisa had selected, was 
in unison with my present humor, and I almost 
forgot | was in presence of so many; (I was al- 
ways an enthusiast in music and am so still) 1 
heard a low voice say “‘ ah! it cannot be! after 
all, there must be some heart concealed under 
all this flippancy!” 1 looked at the speakerand 


_ became confused; my voice failed, and then 
About this time I received a letter from my | 


ceased entirely, long ere the song was conclud- 
ed! My friend looked up surprised and disap- 








her great desire to see me—I was delighted; | pointed; and finding myself an object of expect- 
and anticipated a renewal of the happy days we | ation and wonder, and hearing the word “affec- 
had passed together, with all the warm feelings | tation”? whispered, I hastily retreated toan open 





of sisterly affection. 
and we were to attend. The company | 

ad assembled, and the rooms were allbrilliantly | 
lighted. My attendants,as usual, flocked around | 
me; and as usual, I was all animation !—sud- 
denly [{ don’t know why] but I became tired and 
weary, and wished very earnestly the music 
would commence—now what do you think pop- 
ped in my head allat once accidently? Why 
those very same eyes which bad so much annoy- 
ed me! and I actually turned my head round 
and round, in search ofthem. At length, I had 
forgotten them entirely, and was really begin- 
ning to feel sleepy; for the beaux had become 
so excessively dull and stupid, [ had ceased to 
reply to their gallant speeches, or regard them at 
all for the last quarter of an hour ; when on rais- 
ing my eyes suddenly, I again met the gaze of 
that identical pair, fixed on me with something 
of the expression they wore in my dream! I[ have 
said I felt sleepy ; and while in the act of raising 
my head, the drowsy god (which by the way was 
exceedingly rude in him) gave me such a twitch 
about the mouth, that instinctively I (yes I must 
tellall!) Il @apep! evidently GApEeD! even while 
the mysterious eyes still rested upon me. Some- 
things are contageous and this is one; even while 
a smile lurked in the corner of his mouth, and 
was not this the mysterious agency of sympa- 
thy—of love?) he gaped alsq! But the sweet 
tones of the harps reached my ear, and soon 
roused me to the delight of listening to my favo- 
rite instrument; and | did not require much so- 
licitation to join my friends in the music reom. 
In turning to leave the room a lilly of the valley, 
the only ornament of my hair, became displaced, 
and finally fell to the floor! Idid not stoop to 
recover it, but a fugitive glance over my shoul- 
der, shewed me the dark-eyed youth in posses- 
sion of it. He will certainly keep it, thought I, 
and make some fine speeches to me about it “like 
the rest of those silly fops!” and did he? I will 
tell you by and by. I found my friend at the 





harp, and I listened, as | always did to her, with 


There was to be a musical | window, in the adjoining room, amid the smiles 


and jests of allaround. But none of the com- 
pany present could have been more surprised 
than myself, at this sudden fit of diffidence! and 
when Louisa joined me, fearing I was sick, I 
was laughing heartily! 

** Permit me to restore the flower which just 
now fell from your hair, and which I have been 
happy enough to preserve from premature de- 
cay. Its fragrance may perchance revive you!” 
and the stranger moved away ere I had time 
even to look a reply—I held the flower—I raised 
it to my nose, and the next moment the scatter- 
ed leaves lay around me! I will not describe 
this kind of mutual and mute acquaintance— 
suffice it to say, a “‘ change came o’er the spirit 
of my dream,”’ and ere my visit to Louisa ——— 
had expired, I was the bethrothed of him, the 
gallant, the noble Dunmor! whose large dark 
eye, had at length pierced my hithertoicy heart. 
He had but lately returned from a long cruise 
in the service of his country, and was now only 
spending a few weeks in the city, awaiting his 
mother’s movements, to accompany her to her 
residence in ———-. Ina few days he attended 
his mother, and promised to be with me at my 
father’s residence (whither I had been recalled 
by my father to meet my sister in the coming 
holidays)—-almost as soon, as I reached there. 

As Lapproached our little residence, my youn 
sister came bounding to meet me, and although 
I had thought it impossible any change could 
have improved her appearance, I was surprised 
and delighted to find her still more lovely than 
when we parted, and her sylph-like form, mov- 
ing about with aeriel motion, gave me an idea 
of the queen of fairies. She was now about 
eleven years of age, and I nearly eighteen—she 
was as timid as a fawn at first; butsoon became 
as wild as myself, as soon as the slight reserve 
of our first meeting was over. My father look- 
ed quite as sad, as serious as ever; but he now 
evinced more interest in us, and often patted us 
each—particularly Juliet—I presume this dif- 
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ference was caused by the difference in our 
ages. 

And now he came! “my beautiful, my brave!” 
My father knew his family well, and soon be- 
came interested in him, and although he sighed, 
he consented—but he first required me to swear 
solemnly he was the exclusive object of my af- 
fection, my own ehoice and selection! My little 
sister after her timidity had worn off, became a 
great pet, and in return gave him her whole soul 
of love! Her little troubles were always relat- 
ed to him, and were always listened to with plea- 
sure; while she was assured of his protectin 
love over and over! I remember one day 
whispered to him in jest, I“ was jealous,’ and 
he laughed much at my singular suggestion, and 
said I might as soon fear his ‘own sister asa 
rival”—as his love for that sweet child, had 
“alone grown out of his attachment for me!” 
My father did not seem desirous we should mar- 
ry soon, and although entreated continually by 

nmor to allow our union to take place imme- 
diately, continued to postpone it; and it was 
finally settled by him to take place the day on 
which I should have sonblatel my nineteenth 
year; which would cause our engagement to be 
prolonged a year and a month, for | was not yet 
quite eighteen. Dunmor was dissatisfied, but 
compelled to acquiesce; and only ventured to 
solicit me to use my influence with my father, 
to shorten the term. But of course 1 couid not 
hasten the matter, as it washis pleasure! Days 
and months passed, and we were still together, 
and still happy. I willnotattempttodescribe my 
feelings—but I loved deeply—wildly! and he! 
lam sure he loved meas man seldom loves.—- 
My sister in the mean time remained at her 
school, and daily became more interesting in 
her letters. At length he received a letter—Oh! 
fatal letter! it contained an order from the de- 
partment for him to proceed to » and join 
the frigate 
tined for a three years cruise! ‘The idea was 
death!—three years! He could not possibly 
think of obeying such a cruel command—so I at 
first thought. e was “devoted to his country” 
he said, ‘* before he saw me! but I had made 
him a sad truant toher interest! But he would 
resign all right to such interest in her, for my 
sake; he would give up all else! ambition—fame, 
all! let me “ say or look one approving word,” 
and it ** should be done.” And did I not imme- 
diately accece ?—did I not forget all else, and 
say ‘stay?’ I did not! though the effort to say 
what [ did, almost broke my heart! But I re- 
minded him of the regret which he would too 
probably feel, should he resign the commission 
which had been bestowed on him for his zeal, 
and fidelity to his country, and at some future 
period see the companions of his past danger 
rising still higher in the road to fame and honor 
in his noble profession! I felt I had done right, 
but I could not help regretting my heroism as 
soon as the words issued from my lips—but I 
would not recall them, and I heard him say, I 
had revived all the ambitious feeling of his soul ! 
** One approving smile” he continued, would 
repay him even‘ for years of toil and absence,” 
and he would “ go.’’ But I had exceeded my 
own strength, and I wasillfordays! My father 
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positively refused to permit our marriage totake 
place before his departure. A few sighe—a few 
tears,a farewell; and he was gone! 1 might 
have said “forever!” from me--but I will not 
anticipate , I was sad—silent and spirit- 
less! My father prevailed ‘‘on me to spend 
the ensuing winter with my friend Louisa again, 
and to please him, I consented todo so. Now 
and then something of my former gaiety appear- 
ed, but all interest in the world or its concerns 
had gone with the frigate —~-—; and I became 
excessively dull and uninteresting. I was no 
longer a belle, and [ no longer wished to be so! 
It was so long ere I received a letter, that 
disappointment and continual anxiety rendered 
me pale and thin, | became a mere shadow; 
and although during my stay with Louisa — 
I was often in public, and joining in all fashion- 
able amusements, I did not feel any interest in 
them whatever. On my return home, I found 
my sister the very counterpart of my former self 
—as wild—-as gay—and I thought, far more love- 
lyin person! She loved me with an intensity of 
feeling equal tomy own! 1 felt much pleasure 
in conversing with her about her Dunmor, her 
former playmate * * * * * * Qne, two, 
three years had elapsed since he had left me, and 
yet Henry Dunmor was absent! but I had at 
regular intervals received the warmest assur- 
ances of love and constancy ! Once he mention- 
ed, his having heard of me through the medium 
of a friend,and was somewhat surprised to hear 
I was again the gay coquette he had first seen 
me! but this, he continued, 1 will endeavour to 
believe, is only a trick of my friend’s to alarm 
my jealousy, and prompt me tosome silly extrav- 
agance, which might prove a good jest hereaf- 
ter; for I cannot, must not (1 judge by my own 
heart!) accuse you of such heartlessness or 
thoughtlessness now! My sister about this time 
left her school for aye! and was now to be my 
constant companion. She was still very young, 
having just entered her sixteenth god but my 
father proposed a continuance of her studies 
under his own immediate direction, and hence, 
she was recalled a year or twosoonerthan would 
otherwise have been deemed necessary, or ex- 
pedient. My aunt who resided in—— ‘ 
now claimed a promise of my father to 
send one of us to her country seat near the 
city of ————, where the summer season 
had attracted her; for she “‘assured us,” our 
young cousins would not receive our repeated 
refusals “any longer!” We both desired our 
father to postpone this visit forus; but as he 
seemed so anxious one of us should go,I pro- 
posed that Juliet should accompany my aunt's 
eldest son who had been sent to attend us thith- 
er; but entreated her at the same time to hasten 
her return as much as possible! Shesoon wrote 
to me; our aunt, she said, was affectionate and 
kind beyond every thing ; and our young cousins 
delightful! She loved them all! but then, she 
‘‘ knew cousin Robert first she said, he was such 
a dear, frank—noble hearted cousin ! and “just 
wild enough! and not even a bit too much so, 
and so amusing!’ But now her letters became 
filled with romance. Cousin Robert and her- 
self, had concerted a plan to impose on the cre- 
dulity of a young visitant in the neighborhood, 
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lately returned from abroad! She wrote,I have 
had only occasional glimpses of his fine person, 
and transcendantface! It appears tome I have 
an indistinct remembrance of features some- 
thing similar, and yet, [am sure l never saw 
him before! 1 thought of you my dear sister! 
as soon as I saw him; for it strikes me he does 
a little resemble you! Iam sure you will laugh 
at this idea, but indeed I never see any thing 
which pleases me, but itassumes something like 
a resemblance to my Adeele. He has a mag- 
nificient forehead! But I must tell you some- 
thing of our proceedings; and you must scold 
me, or make my father do so, if I was wrong to 
join in such sport! My cousin has managed to 
surprise him often in his walks with the sounds 
of my guitar (as he, Robert, says the stranger 
defies the power to interest him even for a mo- 
ment in a female!) and has always effected my 
retreat and concealment so well, that he thinks 
he has at last interested him in discoveritig the 
invisible musician! He (Robert) says he even 
heard him sing with a great deal of pathos, the 
little French song you taught me, and are so 
fond of. Heis extremely melancholy, and is 
fond of moon-light, and lonely rambles! My 
cousin procured asmall boat, and muffling me 
ina large cloak andhood, whichnearly gonceal- 
ed my features, and hid my form entirely, and 
surprised him, by issuing suddenly from beneath 
alittle bridge near where he stood gazing in 
true romantic style upon the beautiful scene 
around, while I touched a soft prelude on my 
guitar, and sang in a low voice the same little 
k’rench song which had apparently pleased him 
before; and then pulled off in an opposite direc- 
tion where my cousins were to join us, and we 
were toreturn ina different direction to our 
home. As the boat and the music receded, his 
tall form was still visible, and gracefully bent as 
if in a listening atttitude until it was at length 
lost in the distance! In another letter she says, 
“we have met, and I now regret my temerity, 
for my heart I fear is gone forever! I was con- 
cealed as usual with my guitar in my hand, and 
my cousin at his station near me, waiting his 
approach {to commence my song—but beginning 
to think he would not make his appearance at 
all this evening, I began amusing myself by 
twining a wreath of the wild flowers which grew 
around, and had just decorated my hair when 
hearing my guitar strings vibrate, [ turned and 
beheld with surprise a ‘little dog endeavourin 

to raise the instrument, and who now barke 

loudly—“ hush, Rover!” —“‘be still!” said a voice, 
and the stranger was before me! My first im- 
pulse was to fly to my cousin, but too confused 
to follow its dictates, tears rushed tomy eyes, 
and I actually thought I should have sobbed 
with surprise and vexation ! ‘‘Robert—Robert!”’ 
said I, as I glided from my hiding place into the 
full light of the moon beams. The stranger fol- 
lowed, assuring me I might “ continue my mu- 
sic, and not fear,” as the animal ‘** was docile,” 
and he would not again “* permit him to intrude 
on me!” This he said with a smile, which an- 
nihilated every inch of my poor little heart! and 
as the wind threw back the hood from my face, 
he rivetted such a look of surprise and pleasure 
on me as made me almost think again I had seen 





him before! I heard a suppressed titter, and 
my now cousin Robert, coming forward soon 
made him confess he had won his bet! He 
sighed, and stammered something almost unin- 
telligible—but 1 have compelled my cousin to 
conceal my real name, and he still only knows 
me by my fictitious one! Again she wrote—I 
have seen him again and again! At last he 
seemed to avoid me, but a happy, happy acci- 
dent! which however had nearly proved fatal, 
has made him the preserver of my life, and the 
ruler of my destiny! We had formed a water 
party of pleasure, it was a delightful night !—the 
silver moon beams played gaily around us, upon 
the rippling, sparkling, tide. Every thing con- 
spired to render our little excursion charming! 
rom some carelessness on my part, on our re- 
turn, whilst in the act of stepping from the boat 
to the shore, I fell into the water, from which I 
should never have risen, but for the stranger 
(for I really do not know his name, as Robert, I 
know not why, conceals it now in real earnest !) 
who darted from his hidden retreat, plunged in 
and rescued me fromdeath! [soon recovered my 
faculties, but he thought me still senseless, and 
repeated my name in frenzied tones of endear- 
ment, begging meto “ revive for love and him!” 
These words soon restored me to life, and must 
I really tell you the truth? happiness! He did 
not know I[ had heard his expressions, and his 
manner soon changed to one of mere common- 
sap politeness—a few enquiries, &c. and final- 
y can | ever recover the disappointment! has 
left the neighborhood suddenly, and without any 
explanation! Write for me, my dear sister! 
and urge my return—I! cannot persuade them to 
permit me to go to you, command it I entreat 
you! Send for me directly—at once, Juliet! 
1 did send for her, and pressed her return! I 
only wrote a few lines to her, but they apprised 
her of the arrival of Henry Dunmor, and she 
could easily imagine my delight on the occasion! 
1 therefore only said, ‘“‘come—come and see!”’ 
But still I did not feel quite so happy as I had 
anticipated, or as I intimated, I could not con- 
ceal from myself, the alteration visible in Dun- 
mor’s manner! and this I did not fail to 
attribute to the change in my personal appear- 
ance and manners; which I was sure he did nut 
think improved me! He however, attributed 
his melancholy to his late indisposition, and the 
misunderstanding which had separated us on his 
arrival, and prevented him from flying to me as 
soon as he reached the city of B , where 
some insiduous friends had written him word 1 
was on the eve of marriage with one of my old 
admirers! which story he soon after found was 
false, and had originated in only a few friendly 
visits to his cousin, Louisa B. who was then on 
a visit to me, and was herself engaged, and on 
the point of marriage with him. He pressed 
our speedy marriage, and preparations were 
already going forward. He enquired for Juliet, 
expressed much pleasure in hearing of her im- 
provement in all respects, and listened to my 
praises with an approving smile! I never 
thought her the beauty that you did my Adeele, 
but I—I shall now think her greatly improved 
from your description, and shall always “ love 
her” as the “ sister of Adeele.”’ I saw the car- 
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riage verens which contained Juliet, and 
I regretted I had not detained Henry a little 
while longer! but he had just left the house to 
visit a sick friend in the neighborhood— per- 
haps he might have passed them in the road,” 
thought I, but “ no,” I now remembered he had 
gone in another direction. But Juliet in the 
mean time had passed rapidly through the por- 
tico, and now lay extended on the sofa. Her 
soft blue eyes were closed, and lay hid beneath 
their fair lids ; while the long silken lashes kiss- 
ed her pale cheek. One fair hand covered her 
aching brow, while the other rested in mine. I 
heard a step in the ee Ag one approach- 
ed, the door was opened gently and as gently 
closed again. 

Juliet had fallen into a deep sleep! and | fear- 
ed to turn lest I should awaken her ; but a deep 
sigh, and an exclamation of surprise, startled 
me, and forgetting my caution, I, and in doing so, 
awakened my fair sleeper. I raised my eyes, 
there stood Henry Dunmor, the image of des- 
pair! No word escaped him; but Juliet’s eyes 
fell upon his form, and as 1 pronounced his 
name, one wild shriek escaped her, and falling 
back on the sofa 1 almost thought her gentle 
spl rit had left this earth forever! ‘* She is quite 
ill!” said I, ** and you have frightened her terri- 
bly Henry!” ‘“‘Juliet!—is this Juliet?” said he, 
now assisting to recover her, I—1 did not expect 
to find her so unwell. Poor Juliet! she now 
_— rapidly! I often hinted for a renewal of 

er contidence regarding her, hers of music, 
and moonlight ! but the mere mention of it seem- 
ed to agitate her slight frame to such a degree, 
and she seemed so desirous of avoiding the sub- 
ject, | mentioned it no more! The preparation 
for my wedding were now completed! but 1 
began to be seriously alarmed for Juliet’s health, 
which visibly declined; and although she con- 
stantly assured me she was much better, I pro- 
posed postponing our marriage until she was re- 
stored to something of her former health, and spir- 
its! to which proposal even Henry agreed with- 
out a moments hesitation; for his interest was 
equal tomy own—indeed at last did not mention 
our marriage in the most distant illusion. I felt 
this delicacy, and I loved him more than ever! 
and I told Julietso. Her disorder now increas- 
ed to such a degree that she was seldom lifted 
from the sofa on which her fragile form now 
constantly reposed. She now urged our mar- 
riage with something almost of vehemence! and 
by her persuasion the day was at length fixed! 
the ceremony was to be performed at seven in 
the evening. 

That day I surprised Juliet witha note, and 
accidently read this much, before she was aware 
of my approach. “I cannot—’tis impossible! I 
cannot think this is honour in the proper sense 
of the word. If you persist in requiring this 
hard sacrifice, I feel I shall not survive it long. 
Let us at once throw ourselves on her generosi- 
vy, and slie will not—Oh no! she will not require 
the fulfilment of that which would cause the 
death of the two she mostloves. Her proud and 
great spirit would spurn the idea! when to re- 
main as we are, with allexplained—we may be 
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should still refuse me her confidence,and I felt a 
little resentment, but when I looked at her thin 
pale cheek and emaciated form, | forgot it all, 
and began to hope she might yet live, and real- 
ize the happiness this communication seemed to 
promise. The evening arrived which was tomake 
me the wife of Henry Dunmor! I was already 
arrayed in my bridal dress and was led into the 
parlour by Henry, who first embraced me as 
tenderly and warmly, as during our first days 
of courtship! assuring me of his love and wish 
to devote himself in future to my happiness; 
spoke of my constancy—* hoped”’ he might re- 
ex me for all my “ affection ’’—wassure“’twas 

is great desire to doso!’’—asked eagerly for 
Juliet, and seeing her borne in by my father 
snatclfed her from his arms and bore her to the 
sofa, and pressing her to his heart, ere he relin- 
quished her, again and again, said, I “ will now 
in afew moments be your brother Juliet! I there- 
fore have 1claim to this privilege! and press- 
ing his to her immoveable and statue-like lips, 
resigned her carefully to the sofa. There was 
an unnatural brightness in his eye, as heassured 
me with a wild laugh I looked quite “ as beauti- 
ful asI did the first time his eyes had given me 
that sad scolding—which I must now forgive!” 
The cegemony commenced—Henry after being 
several times reminded of his duty, in a tremu- 
lous tone pronounced the vows which made us 
man and wife! as the last words ofthe minister 
died away, a faint sigh from Juliet attracted 
Henry towards her, we hastened to her, and the 
life had indeed fled! 1 turned to my husband! 
but the blood gushed from his nose, his mouth, 
and nostrils. *“ Oh! Juliet, Juliet! I have mur- 
dered thee!—Oh! Adeele—my wife ! my love— 
but not my only love! the lost—and he pointed 
to the dead form of Juliet—Oh, God! Oh, God— 
and expired! He had broken a blood vessel! 
Reason left me, and for many years I did not 
remember aught ofthe tragic occurrences of 
that night! whenl did at length awake from 
my long dream of woe, my father had been dead 
some time; and it was not until years after, I 
was permitted to listen to a tale of sorrow, which 
accounted for his melancholy! or ere I learned, 
that my long bethrothed, and Juliet’s hero were 
one and the same individual! It was indeed, 
not until 1 had become a christian; and was 
enabled to bear the recital of my sorrows with 
the calmness of christian faith! I ama wi- 
dowed bride, but do not sorrow without hope! 

Rosa L. Derwoop. 
ee 
A man may flatter himself as he pleases; but 

he will find that the women have more under- 
standing in their own affairs, than we have; and 
women of spirit are not to be won by mourners. 
He that can keep handsomely within rules, and 
support the carriage of a companion to his mis- 
tress, is much more likely toprevail, than he who 
lets her see the whole relish of his life depends 
upon her. If possible, therefore, divert your 
mistress rather than sigh for her.—Stéeele. 


seiniaallapagibdlacines 

Aman is more faithful and true to another 
person’s secret, than his own; a woman, on the 
contrary, keeps her own secret better than 





happy yet, or at least peaceful.” 
She seemed confused—I thought it strange she 


another’s—La Bruyere. 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF COURAGE, 


Extraordinary Instance of Courage. 


From the Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes. 





Wuite Murat was in Madrid, he was anx- 
ious to communicate with Junot in Portugal; 
but all the roads to Lisbon swarmed with guer- 
illas, and with the troops composing Castanos’ 
army. Murat mentioned his embarrassment to 
Baron Strogonoff, the Russian ambassador to 
Spain. Russia, itis well known, was at that 
time not only the ally but the friend of France. 
M. de Strogonoff told Murat that it was the 
easiest thing in the world. ‘“ The Russian Ad- 
miral Giniavin,” said he, “is in the port of 
Lisbon; give me the most intelligent of your 
Polish lancers; I will dress him up in a Russian 
uniform, and entrust him with despatches for the 
admiral—you will give him your instructions 
verbally, and all will go well, even if he should 
be taken prisoner a dozen times between this 
and Lisbon, for the insurgent army is so anxious 
to obtain our neutrality, that it will be careful 
not to furnish a pretext for a rupture.” 

Murat was delighted with this ingenious 
scheme. He asked Krasinski,the commandant 
of the lancers, to find him a brave and intelli- 
gent young man. Twodays afterwards the com- 
mandant brought the prince, a young man of 
his corps, for whom he pledged his life; his 
name was Leckinski, and he was but eighteen 
years old. 

Murat was moved at seeing so young a man 
court so imminent a danger; for, if he were deg 
detected, his doom was sealed. Murat could 
not help remarking to the Pole the risk he was 
about to run. The youth smiled. 

‘** Let your imperial highness give me my in- 
structions,” answered he, respectfully, ‘* and 1 
will give a good account of the mission I have 
been honored with. I thank his highness for 
having chosen me from among my comrades, 
for all of them would have courted this distinc- 
tion.” 

The prince augured favourably from the 
young man’s modest resolution. The Russian 
ambassador gave him his despatches; he put on 
a Russian uniform, and set out for Portugal. 

The first two days past over quietly, but on 
the afternoon of the third, Leckinski was sur- 
rounded by a body of Spaniards, who disarmed 
him, and dragged him before their commanding 
officer. Luckily for the gallant youth,it was 
Castanos himself. 

Leckinski was aware that he was lost, if he 
were discovered to be a Frenchman, conse- 
quently he determined, on the instant, not to let 
a single word of French escape him, and to 
speak nothing but Russian or German, which 
he spoke with equal fluency. The cries of rage 
of lis captors announced the fate which await- 
ed him, and the horrible murder of General 
Rene, who had perished in the most dreadful 
tortures buta few weeks before as he was going 
I Junot, was sufficient to freeze the very 

dlood. 

‘“ Who are you?” said Castanos,in French, 
which language he spoke perfectly well, having 
been educated in France. 

Leckinski looked at the questioner, made a 
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sign, and answered in German, “I do not un- 
derstand you.” 

Castanos spoke German, but he did not wish 
to appear yersonally in the matter,and sum- 
moned one of the officers of his staff, who went 
on with the examination. The young Pole an- 
swered in Russian or German, but never let a 
single syllable of French escape him. He might, 
however, easily have forgotten himself, sur- 
rounded, as he was, by a crowd eager for his 
blood, and who waited with savage impatience 
to have him declared guilty, that is,a French- 
man, to fall upon Lim and murder him. 

But their fury was raised to a height which 
the general himself could not control, by an in- 
cident which seemed to cut off the unhappy 
prisoner from every hope of escape. One of 
Castanos’ aid-de-camps, one of the fanatically 
patriotic, who were so numerous in this war, 
and who from the first had denounced Leckin- 
ski as a French spy, burst into the room, drag- 
ging with him a man wearing the brown jacket, 
tall hat, and red plume of a Spanish peasant. 
lo officer confronted him with the Pole, and 
said, 

** Look at this man, and then say if it is true 
that be is a German or a Russian. Heis a spy, 
I swear by my soul.” 

The peasant, meanwhile, was eyeing the pri- 
soner Closely. Presently his ik eye lighted 
up with the fire of hatred. 

** Es Frances, he is a Frenchman!” exclaim- 
ed he, clapping his hands. And he stated, that 
having been to Madrid a few weeks before, he 
had been put in requisition to carry forage to 
the French barrack; and, said he, “* I recollect 
that this is the man who took my load of forage, 
and poe me a receipt. I was near him an hour, 
and | recollect him. When we caught hin, 1 
told my comrade, this is the French officer 1 de- 
livered my forage to.” 

This was correct, Castanos probably discern- 
ed the true state of the case, but he was a gen- 
erous foe. He proposed to let him pursue his 
journey, for Leckinski still insistedthat he wasa 
Russian, and could not be made to understand a 
wordof French. But the moment he ventured 
a hint of the kind, a thousand threatening voices 
were raised against him, and he saw that clem- 
ency was impossible. 

** But,” said he, “will you then risk a quarrel 
with Russia, whose neutrality we are so anx- 
iously asking for?” 

“No,” said the officer, “but let us try this 
man.” 

Leckinski understood all, for he was acquaint- 
ed with Spanish. He was removed and thrown 
intoa room worthy to have been one of the dun- 
geons of the inquisiton in its best days. 

When the Spaniards took him prisoner he had 
eaten nothing since the previous evening, and 
when his dungeon-door was closed on him he 
had fasted for eighteen hours; no wonder, then 
what with exhaustion, fatigue, anxiety and the 
agony of his dreadful situation, that the unhappy 

risoner fell almost senseless on his hard couch. 
Night soon closed in and lefthim to realize in 
its gloom, the full horror of his hopeless situa- 
tion. He was brave, of course; but todie at 
eighteen ;—’tis sudden. But youth and fatigue 
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finally yielded to the approach of sleep,and he 
was soon buried in profound slumber. 

He had slept perhaps two hours, when the 
door of his dungeon opened slowly and some one 
entered with cautious steps, hiding with his 
hand the light of a lamp; the visiter bent over 
the prisoner’s couch, the hand that shaded the 
lamp touched him on the shoulder, and a sweet 
and silvery voice, a woman’s voice, asked him, 
* Do you want eat?” 

The young Pole, awakened suddenly by the 

lare of the lamp, by the touch and the words of 
the female, rose up on his couch and with eyes 
only half-opened, said in German, “ What do 
you want?” 

“Give the man something to eat at once,” 

‘said Castanos, when he heard the result of the 
first experiment, “and let him go. He is nota 
Frenchman. How could he have been so far 
master of himself? the thing is impossible.” 

But, though: Leckinski was supplied with food, 
he was detained a prisoner. The next morning 
he was taken toa spot where he could see the 
mutilated corpse of the Frenchman, who had 
been cruelly massacred by the peasantry of 
Truxillo, and he was threatened with the same 
death. But the noble youth had promised not to 
fail, and not a word,notan accent, not a gesture 
or look betrayed him. ; 

Leckinski, when taken back to bis prison, 
hailed it with a sort of joy; for twelve hours he 
had had nothing but gibbets and death, in its 
most horrid forms, before his eyes, exhibited to 
him by men with the looks and the passions of 
demons. He slept, however, after the harras- 
sing excitements of the day, and soundly too; 
when, in the midst of his deep and deathlike 
slumbers, the door opened gently, some one drew 
near his couch, and thesamesoit voice whisper- 
ed in his ear, 

* Arise and come with me. We wish to save 
your life. Your horse is ready ;” 

And the brave young man, hastily awakened 
by the words, “ we wish to save your life, come’ 
—answered, still in German—* What do you 
want?” ; ‘ 

Castanos, when he heard of this experiment 
and its result,said that the Russian was a noble 
young man; he saw the true state of the case. 


The next morning early, four men came to 
take him before a sort of courtmartial, composed 
of officers of Castanos’s staff. During the walk, 
they uttered the most horrible threats against 
him; but, true to his determinations, he pretend- 
ed not to understand them. 


When he came before his judges he seemed to 
gather what was going on from the arrange- 
ments of the tribunal and not from whathe beard 
said around him, and he askedin German where 
his interpreter was? he was sent for and the 
examination commenced. 


lt turned at first upon the motive of his jour- 
ney from Madrid to Lisbon. He answered by 
showing his despatches to Admiral Siniavin and 
his passport. Spite of the presence and the 
vehement assertions of thepeasant, he persisted 
in the same story and did not contradict himself 
once. 

** Ask him,” said the presiding officer, at last, 
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“if he loves tne Spaniards, as he is not a French- 
man?” 

The interpreter put the question. ; 

“Certainly,” said Leckinski, “1 like the 
Spanish nation; and I esteem it for its noble 
character; I wish our two nations were friends.” 

** Colonel,” said the interpreter to the presi- 
dent, “the prisoner says that he hates us because 
we make war like banditti, that he despises us, 
and that his only regret is that he cannot unite 
the whole nation in one man, to end this odious 
war at a single blow.” 

While he was saying this, the eyes of the whole 
tribunal were attentively watching the slightest 
movement of the prisoner’s countenance, in or- 
der to see what effect the intrepreter’s treachery 
would have upon him. But Leckinski had ex- 
pected to be put tothe test insome way,and was 
determined to baffle all their attempts. 

‘“* Gentlemen,” said Castanos, “it seems to me 
that this young man cannot be suspected, the 
peasant must be deceived. The prisoner may 
peree his journey, and when he reflects on the 

azard of our position, he will find the severity 
we have been obliged touse excusable.”’ Leck- 
inski’s arms and despatches were returned, be 
received a free pass, and thus this noble youth 
came victorious out of tle severest trial that the 
human spirit can be put to. 


Sonnnnnatinnes.” aaa 
A REMEMBRANCE, 


By W tus 





*—— Oh, who would cast 
The undying hope away of memory born? 
Dope of reunion, heart to heart, at last, 
0 restless doubt between, no rankling thorn ?’ 


I sex thee still! thou art not dead, 
‘Though dust is mingling with thy form; 
The broken sun-beam hath not shed 
Its final rainbow on the storm: 
In visions of the midnight deep, 
Thine accents through my bosom thrill, 
Till joys fond impulse bids me weep,— 
For, wrapt in thought I see thee still! 


I see thee still,—that cheek of rose,— 
Those lips, with dewy fragrance wet, 
That forehead in serene repose,— 
‘Those soul-lit eyes—I see them yet! 
Sweet seraph ! Sure thou art not dead, — 
Thou gracest still this earthly sphere, 
An influence still is round me shed, 
Like thine,—and yet thou art not here! 


Thou art not here ; and never more, 
Beneath the pale and sombre sky, 
Will thy dear songs around me pour 
Their gush of holy melody ; 
Years may roll on, and Time may shed 
Some casual lustre from his wing ; 
But fair May of love hath fled, 
For love hath but one golden spring! 


Farewell beloved! ‘To mortal sight, 
Thy vermiel cheek no more may bloom 
No more thy smiles inspire delight,— 
For thou art garnered in the tomb. 
Rich harvest for that Ruthless Power, 
Which hath no bound to mar his will:— 
Yet, as in hope’s unclouded hour, 
Thronged in my heart, I see thee still! 
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Original. 


THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 





In early day e’er thoughtful care, 
My brow had furrowed o’er, 

1 revel’d with the young and fair, 
Who beauty’s ensigns bore. 


Of wond’ring tired, I vowed with care 
At Hymen’s shrine to bend— 

Could I but find among the fair, 

A wife—and bosom friend. 


On Celia first my eyes I cast, 

The maid was fair and gay, 

1 knew her witty, thought her chaste— 
But Celia went astray. 


Florella next put in her claim, 
Florella young and gay; 

And had she fixed a constant aim, 
Had sto!l’n my heart away : 


But she was lighter than the down 
That sails upon the air, 

The fickle toast of half the town, 
Could not my heart ensnare. 


Miranda, solemn, learn’d and wise, 
A crowd of folks admire, 
Miranda’s all forbidding eyes, 
Could ne’er light Cupid’s fire. 


Emma hada graceful mien, 

Charms native ; Charms of art— 

She look’d, and moy’d like beauty’s queen, 
She wanted—but a heart. 


Then Hymen [ began to slight, 
When on adestined hour, 

The lovely Juliet met my sight, 
I sigh’d—and owned her pow’r. 


No arts she used, no aid she takes, 
Of feature, shape, or air, 

Tn forms like her’s ’tis virtue makes 
The fairest of the fair. 


Now of each ruffling wind the sport, 
My bark is Jost_no more, 
With her I’ve made the happy port 
And all my cares are o’er. 
Agnes. 
——— 


Original. 


ON AN ABSENT FRIEND, 
Resident of Charleston, South Carolina. 





Accept the ardent wishes of a faithful friend ; 
May peace and happiness on all thy steps attend ! 
Since thou to visit distant lands must go: 
To meet those friends, who thy lov’d virtue know. 
Oh! may the enlightening beams of heav’n divine, 
Mark thy pure thoughts and o’er each action shine, 
With bright success may every effort prove: 

he joys, the comforts, of redeeming love.— 
When angry clouds disturb the briny deep, 
Or gentle breezes in their caverns sleep, 
Calm and composed thou dost behold the hour, 
Fears not the event supported by God’s poet, 
Pursues the paths unconscious of each ill, 
Thy task allotted by thy Saviour’s will.— 
When thou at evening’s solemn prayers attend, 
Oh! breathe one aspiration for thy absent friend. 


AGNES. 
13 








Onginal. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LOVERS, 


OR A PEEP INTO THE SERAGLIO. 





“ He was a most mysterious man, Sir Humphrey, 
In him the extremes of nature meet.” 





“It is easier,” says the great moralist Seneca, 
‘to persuade men into virtue than to rail them 
out of vice.” This aphorism has been verified 
millions of times. During the “‘ Rebellion” when 
the liberties of lreland perished on the scaffold 
with the brave, talented and lamented Emmet, 
there lived in the vicinity of Dublina gentleman 
by the name of Duncannon, the proprietor of a 
large estate. He had but one child, and that 
one a son, who he boasted should one day bea 
member of the House of Commons, if nota peer 
of the realm. That boy proved to have within 
him the very extremes of human nature, being 
artful, sly and indolent, yet talented and brave, 
with something of nobleness about him. At 
school, like Talleyrand, he was rewarded with 
the highest prize of merit, and at thesame time, 
punished for some outrageous breach of deco- 
rum. His father upon being informed that he 
was the most talented, and the most unmanage- 
able student in college, determined to punish first 
and then shameand disgrace him. Disgraced 
indeed in his own estimation, Theodore in return, 
knowing his father to bea violent enemy to any 
thing like republican principles, became a friend 
to those who were seeking to upset the govern- 
ment. Hewas but twenty years of age, when 
the society of the rebellionists was formed, and 
he joined it without hesitation, and without the 
consent, and even withcut the knowledge of his 
father. He attended all their secret meetings, 
examined the arms then being made in the sub- 
terranean manufactory, and prepared himself 
for the worst. Upon being asked by Emmet, 
how far he would goin defence of liberty, he an- 
swered—* to the death on the scaffold.” 

The arms being finished and all preparations 
made, the awful morning arrived, on which the 
carrison was to be blown up and the tyranny of 
England to be buried in its ruins. Ten o’clock 
was the hour, when the tocsin of war was to be 
sounded, and the signa! gun to be fired. Emmet 
and Theodore, were in the store, buying green 
gloves, when suddenly the sound of the alarm 
gun broke upon his ears. Emmet drew from 
his pocket, a splendid gold watch; gazed for a 
moment upon it, and after sausfying himself that 
it wanted a quarter of ten, SMashed the watch 
upon the counter, and witha look. of despair 
coolly said—* all is lost—l am a blasted man.” 

The eagerness of his associates had defeated 
all their plans, and death was the penalty of fail- 
ure. Emmet, Theodore and many others, were 
taken into custody and lodged in a dungeon, It 
was not until this period, that Theodore’s father 
knew ought of his bemg leagued with the revo- 
lutionists, and when the news was brought to 
him, that his son was locked in a dungeon as a 
traitor, he covered his face and wept long and 
loudly. The sad tidings came to that father, like 
a clap of thunder in a clear sky, and his heart 
withered. 
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“ Ungrateful wretch!” exclaimed the father, 
while despair sat pictured upon his face **he 
shall die. Like the Roman Brutus,! will sign 
with my own hand his death warrant. My in- 
fluence shall not_protect him from the fate his 
ingratitude merits.” 

he next day, the old man visited the dungeon, 
where Theodore lay loaded with chains, but his 
fortitude was not equal to his anger, for when 
he gazed upon the handsome face, bold brow 
and elegant form of his son, and thought on the 
sainted mother who bore him and _ the high ex- 
pectations she entertained of him, his heart be- 
came choaked with emotion, he fainted and fell 
upon his face on the flinty floor. When Theo- 
dore saw the gray hair scattered upon the pave- 
ment and heard his groans of anguish, his heart 
swelled with sorrow and tears hung upon his 
eyelids. 

“ Permit me to raise you my honored father,’ 
said the son sorrowfully, “and in my last hours 
at least let us be friends. 1 am not afraid to die. 
In the cause Of Irish liberty | have forfeited my 
life andin the same cause,! would forfeit a thou- 
sand lives.” eee: 

“ Nobly said,” cried Emmet, from an adjoming 
cell.” ‘* Thou art worthy the cause in whic 
you perish. Were there but a thousand spirits 
like thine the chains of Ireland were eternally 
riven.” 

The old man at the sound of Emmet’s voice, 
arose upon his feet, and bidding his son an eter- 
nal farewell,departed from the prison. Although 
the old man was embittered against his son on 
account of the principles he had _ politically es- 
poused, yet at times he almost forgave him in 
consequence of his noble bearing and heroic 
spirit. The unpardonable sin rested on his op- 
position to his will. 

Scareely had the gray haired father retired 
from the dungeon which contained his only child, 
ere a lady attired in a dress of genteel black, en- 
tered as the ponderous door swung back and 
running to Theodore, seized him round the neck 
and bathed his cheek with tears. 

“ Why thus clad in mourning, Ida Seymour?” 
asked Theodore. ‘* Do you weep for me—.” 

‘“‘} weep for us both,”’ exclaimed Ida, “‘ for the 
same blow blasts us both.” 

Overcome with emotions, which may not be 
described, Ida hung upon his neck in_ hopeless, 
helpless agony, while Theodore gazed upon her 
lovely form with anguish and remorse allied to 
hers. Ida Seymour was the daughter of a re- 
spectable though not opulent barrister, to whom 

heodore had been attached from early boyhood. 
His first. serious advances towards her, were vio- 
lently opposed by his father, under pain of his 
eternal displeasure. When he spoke of making 
her his wife, he declared he would disinherit him 
if he did so. Theodore, who, bad he consulted his 
own will, would have made her his honoured 
wife, now sought to seduce her and finally suc- 
ceeded in robbing her of her innocence. She 
still loved him, under the belief that had he not 
incurred the vengeance of the law, he would have 
married her. =he now came to inform him of 
her forlorn and wretched condition, of the fate 
that awaited her when her parents should dis- 
cover her situation, and she came to condole with 
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him over their mutual miseries. While she sat 
relating her sorrows with her pale face turned 
towards him and her lovely dark eyes cast to 
the ground, Theodore felt the keen pangs of re- 
morse in his heart, and almost forgot his own ex- 
pected doom. Ida left him with a sorrowful 
heart, and the promise that she would visit him 
again, but she neverreturned. The day of trial 
arrived, and notwithstanding the noble appeal 
made by Emmet and Theodore, they were doom- 
ed to expiate the crime of having loved their 
country, on the scaffold. They were led back 
to their solitary cells, to brood over the short 
remnant of life which remained to them. Em- 
met was visited by the lady to whom he was 
betrothed, but Ida came not to the cell of The- 
odore, nor did he sigh on that account, for we 
seliom wish to see those whom we have injured. 
Neither had Theodore’s father visited him,since 
he was first confined, but he was at home suffer- 
ing agonies unspeakable. Like the poor Indian 
Logan he could say, “ henceforth not one drop 
of my blood runs in the veins of any living crea- 
ture. Still he raised not his voice in favour of 
his devoted son, but whether it was from a con- 
viction that be deserved death, or a hopeless- 
ness in the endeavour to save him, we cannot 
say. 

Among the visitors to Theodore’s cell was a 
young physician, a fond and faithful friend, who 
had been kindly favoured by Theodore, and who 
now wished to favour him in return. Heproposed 
to Theodore, to have an opening or orifice cut in 
his trachea or windpipe, long enough before his 
execution to heal. Upon his assurance that it 
was his only chance for hfe, and that it was a 
chance, Theodore at length consented and the 
operation was secretly performed with very little 
hemorrage or bleeding. Heyward, the physician, 
assured him also that he would obtain his body 
after being bung, and use his best skill in restor- 
ing him to life. Without the Jeast hope, Theo- 
dore followed the directions of his friend in every 
particular,and wheneverany of his friends came 
in to speak with him, pressed his cravat against 
the orifice in his windpipe, and thus enabled 
himself to converse. 

The day arrived for ihe execution of the crimi- 
nals and with a firm unflinching step Theodore 
left the prison where he had buried a! his hopes 
and ascended the scaffold. Many an eve shed 
tears cf sorrow when they gazed upon his youth- 
ful, though manly form. and upon his extremely 
handsome face. In him, were united Adonis and 
the Apollo Belvidere. According to the direc- 
tions of Heyward, the physician, he adjusted his 
cravat, so as to hide the orifice in the trachea 
and yet to allow the entrance of the atmosphe- 
ric air. He now gazed round to see some be- 
loved face once more, but his father nor any of 
his friends met his view. A few moments pass- 
ed and he was informed that the awful minute 
had arrived. 


** Look,” said he to the multitude, “‘ look how 
a brave man can die. For my country | give 
up life, fortune, fame, and had I a thousand hives, 
I would give them all to see the tyrant fall, and 
lreland once more free. Farewell! I leave as 
an inheritance the same love of liberty and may 
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the heroes who shall come after us be more 
fortunate.” 

At this moment, while the last word yet quiv- 
ered upon his lip, the cart moved from under 
him, and as he had been directed, he eased him- 
self off, and shuddered at the thought of a lin- 
gering death, as he felt the air rushing in at the 
orifice in his windpipe. Sensation however was 
soon destroyed and be knew no more. After 
hanging the proper time, he was cut down and 
delivered into the hands of the grave diggers of 
Dublin, they being also resurrection men, who 
procured and sold dead bodies to the surgeons 
and students of the schools of medicine. 

For the sake of the reward, the body was car- 
ried to a private dissecting room, instead of be- 
ing delivered to Doctor Heyward, and in an 
hour after, some students assembled to try Gal- 
vanic experiments on the corpse. The Galva- 
nic battery was in full charge, and the bedy af- 
ter being placed in a warm bath, was ready for 
the process. An incision was made, first on the 
breast and abdomen, and the wires brought to 
bear upon the muscles of respiration. A violent 
breathing and heaving of the chest, was the con- 
sequence, and the students were pleased with 
the success of their firstexperiment. But when 
they saw the eyes of the dead man open, and 
heard a groan, they did not believe the Galva- 
nic fluid had any agency in producing the latter 
results, and started back in utter horror and 
alarm. Still more were they terrified, when 
they saw the body rise on one arm and heard 
the dead man cry out, “Ireland shall yet be 
free.” Atthis moment, Dector Heyward, who 
had been in search ofthe body and had traced it 
to the dissecting room, entered and on explain- 
ing matters, allayed the alarm of the students. 
Every thing was now done for the restoration 
and resuscitation of Theodore, andin an hour 
he became conscious of every thing around him. 
Every one readily bound himself to inviolable 
secrecy, and after binding up the wound on The- 
odore’s breast, it was resolved that he should be 
put on board some ship in disguise, and leave the 
country. That night, however, with the daring 
and cunning, which have been mentioned as 
ingredients of his character, he entered his fa- 
ther’s house, with the determination of seeing 
him once more, and of obtaining money to serve 
him on his voyage. The old man had retired to his 
bed-chamber, in which a dim lamp was burning 
before a golden crucifix. Theodore entered with 
a solemn stride, and the old man, asked sudden- 
ly “ who is there?” 

“The spirit of your murdered son,” returned 
Theodore, ** whom in this world you would not 
extend a hand to save, and who cannot rest for 
the want of means to deliver him out of Purga- 
tory. Give me the means, and blessings will 
rest upon thee.” 

The old man, who was a faithful Catholic, be- 
lieved that he saw the bleeding shade of his de- 
parted son, burst into tears, and pointed to an 
escrutoire. Theodore who had now gained his 
object, did not wish to remain longer, and open- 
ing the excrutoire, he seized the money, and ut- 
tering the word “ Adieu,” Jeft the room ere his 
father had recovered from his first surprise. 
That night, he remained in the house of his 
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friend Heyward, and the next day prepared for 
his departure. Having, as observed before, a 
very handsome face, it was supposed that he 
might pass very readily for a handsome female, 
being only twenty years of age, and accordingly 
the dress of Heyward’s sister with some altera- 
tion, was put upon him,and became him remark- 
ably well. A ship was found that was about te 
sail for the Levant, and on board of her, Theo- 
dore was entered, as Miss Caroline O'Hara. Ac- 
cording toappointment, the ship sailed, and The- 
odore once more breathed freely. Onboard the 
ship were many passengers, a number of which 
were ladies. With them he was quartered, at their 
table he ate, and in their births he slept. There 
was a very handsome lad on board, who attract- 
ed his attention, and from some cause pleased 
him at first sight. With this boy, he conversed 
for hours, and every moment felt an increased 
attachment. By this boy whose name was Oliver 
Summers, he was introduced to alady on board, 
who bore a strong resemblance to the unfortu- 
nate Ida Seymour, and the more Theodore gazed 
upon her, the more he believed her to be the 
same. He frequently found her in tears, and 
supposing him to be a lady, shewed no dispasi- 
tion to hide them. Siill her form and stature, 
seemed to him above those of Ida. 

The ship Neptune, had now been a month or 
more at sea, aud had just arrived at the straits 
of Gibraltar, the delay having been occasioned 
by head winds and dead calms. Scarcely had 
they passed Gibraltar, ere the weather beeame 
stormy, and the captain spoke of rocks and 
dangers, to put his crew upon guard. At the 
close of one afternoon, Theodore was sitting in 
the cabin, with the boy Oliver Summers, watch- 
ing a tear, as it stole down the cheek of Clara 
St. Clair, as the young lady called herself, and 
who, Theodore was disposed, almost to believe, 
was Ida Seymour in disguise. 

‘** Why, my dear, those tears?” asked he in a 
tender tone. ‘* Confide your sorrows to one who 
like yourself has suffered the pangs of grief, and 
perhaps mutual sympathy may heal each bruis- 
ed heart.” 

** Alas! my dear,” returned Clara, nothing 
but death can obliterate from my heart, the me- 
mory and the miseries of the past. J have suf- 
fered a thousand deaths, in a short period of 
time.” 

‘“* But'tell me the history of your sufferings,” 
continued Theodore, putting his arm round her 
neck, “and relate to me the cause of your sor- 
rows; perhaps when | have shared your grief, 
your misery will at last be assuaged. 1 can 
condole with thee perhaps from similar suffer- 
ings.” 

*- Will you first confide to me the sorrows you 
have known ?” interrupted Clara. 

Theodore nodded assent, and Oliver Summers 
supposing he had no right to be present, or at- 
tracted by some novelty on deck, drew his rich 
cloth wrapper around him, and left the cabin. 
Theodore drew Clara closer to his bosom, kissed 
her and observed. 

‘“* We both bind ourselves in the sight of Hea- 
ven to eternal secrecy; to confide to no one—” 

“In the sight of Heaven we bind ourselves,” 
reiterated the fair Clara St. Clair. 
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“In a few words, then,’ began Theodore, “I 
will relate to you the principal events of my life. 
My father was the Count Bender, who had one 
son and daughter. The son was educated for 
the church, but became wild and reckless. He 
fell in love with the daughter of a powerful 

rince, and being forbidden to see her, he had 

imself conveyed to her apartment in a large 
trunk. Upon discovering himself to her, she 
was at first alarmed nearly to fainting, she 
having seen him in the glass, as he came 
up behind her, while sitting at her toilet; but 
when she thought of her honour, her alarm chang- 
ed to anger, and though she devotedly loved him, 
she declared, that if he did not leave the room 
instantly, she would alarm the palace, and devote 
him to death. He fell upon his knees before her, 
and in impassioned strains was about to im- 
plore the pity and forgiveness of her whom he 
madly loved, when the sound of footseps was 
heard, and fearful that some of the household 
should discover him there upon his knee before 
her, and sully her honour, she screamed, and in 
an instant armed men were in the apartment 
and seized the lover. At first his wits were puz- 
zled to know how to save his life, but in a mo- 
ment the thought struck him that he would coun- 
terfeit madness. The first act was to spring 
forward, seize and kiss her, as 1 now do you, and 
then to imitate other extravagant airs of a mad- 
maninlove. The lady favoured the delusion 
through pity, and the lover was conveyed to one 
of the hospitals of London. He soon made his 
escape from the cells of lunacy, and again threw 
himself at the feet of the princess. He was seen 
by the lord Chamberlain, arrested in the gar- 
den and thrown into the Tower, but on account 
of his father and sister, was released on condition 
that he should leave the country for seven years. 

This was complied with.” 

** And where is he now ?” enquired Clara St. 
Clair, as she gazed up in the narrator’s face. 

“You are now in his arms, my dear,” returned 
Theodore smiling. 

Clara sprang ee his embrace in an instant, 
as though he had beena serpent, and exclaimed: 
‘** You must not remain, Sir, in this cabin, in the 
disguisevof a lady.” 

“ Nay,” returned Theodore, * but you have 
sworn in the sight of Heaven to keep my secret 
and to relate to me the most particular events of 
your life. You cannot recall it.” . 

Clara was unmindful at the time that she had 
taken a solemn oath, and now felt herself bound 
to redeem it. After some preliminaries she pro- 
ceeded. 

_ “ Lamadaughter of a lawyer of eminence, who 

in consequence of a vow, which I will explain, 

devoted me before birth te the service of the 


Theodore gazed under her veil at this decla- 
ration, with a soul piercing glance. 

“ T arrived at the age of fourteen,’ continued 
Clara, “‘ and entered a convent of the order of 
St. Benedict, in Ireland, and after a novitiate of 
three months, took the white veil. While upon 
a visit at my father’s house, ] saw and loved an 
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wept, while Theodore was still more convinced 
that he saw Ida Seymour in disguise before him. 
We readily suspect others of that of which we 
are guilty ourselves, and imagine we know the 
dispositions and desires of others by our own. 
“For a while,’ continued Clara St. Clair, 
“fortune was propitious, but a storm gather- 
ed, and—”’ 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed Theodore, “ what 
is the matter on deck?” 
At this moment, Oliver Summers, the hand- 
some youth, came running down with the awful 
tidings that the ship was approaching a rock, and 
that owing to the duskiness of the eveningit was 
now next to impossible to escape it. Death was 
the expected portion of all, if they even were so 
fortunate as to reach the shore, for it was, it 
seems, almost impossible to climb the high, 
frowning, perpendicular rocks that lined the 
shore i a mighty fortress. All was confusion 
on deck, and every soul was called up, to see 
the grave that yawned before them. Notwith- 
standing the exertions of the crew, the ship 
struck in a few minutes, and on account of the 
gale, it was expected that she would go to pieces 
very soon. Here was an exhibition of the ex- 
tremes and contrarieties of human nature. 
Theodore, who had braved death in the cause of 
Ireland without a fear, now trembled in agony 
at the horrors before him; and Oliver Summers 
and Clara St. Clair, who had been grievin 
during the whole voyage, now stood calm an 
unmoved upon the quivering deck, while the 
stoutest heart quailed. Like many brave men, 
who have faced danger and death at the cannon’s 
mouth without fear, and have been frightened at 
the sound of a death-watch, in a lonely room. 


shrunk from his fate,as he thought that the hole 
in his throat would now prove fatal to him. He 
bandaged his throat tightly, and awaited the 
dreadful moment. Darkness had now overspread 
the great deep. In a few minutes, a cracking 
and crashing took place, and the quivering tim- 
bers separated. “‘ Lord save us all,” broke from 
a dozen mouths, as the whole ship’s crew were 
swept into the sea. Theodore involuntarily 
seized a spar, and kept his head and neck out of 
water. le could hear around him, the prayers 
of many a dying wretch, who was loth to leave 
the world, and he thought of the poor boy Oliver 
Summers, and the lady Clara St. Clair, while he 
floated he knew not where. 

“ D)——n your eyes,” said the captain, who 
had straddled a spar, “hush your blubbering and 
preserve the light in the binnacle.”’ This was 
addressed to a sailor, who the next moment was 
washed off, and went down to rise no more. In 
the mean time the waves had wafted Theodore 
near to the binnacle, in which the light still burn- 
ed, and he beheld Oliver Summers, standing on 
a rock on tiptoe, the water up to his chin, and 
every wave dashing over his head. He heard 
the boy exclaim— 

‘Oh! my poor undone Theodore, could you 


your poor Ida Seymour, here in the garb of a 
neriee a lonely rock in the sea, your heart would 
blee—.”’ 





unfortunate young man.” 
Here she covered her face with her hands and 


A mountain wave rolled over, and stoppedthe 


Theodore felt the horrors of his situation, and . 


know in your honoured grave the misfortunes of 
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last word in the boy’s mouth, just as Theodore 
recognized the unfortunate Ida Seymour, in the 
character of Oliver Summers. The same wave 
also extinguished the light in the binnacle. The- 
odore heard a smothered cry as she emerged, 
and then a gurgling, and all was silent. He 
found himself upon a wide ocean alone, no moon 
to illuminate its expanse, or point him to the 
path of safety. His short, though eventful life, 
arose upon the dreary waste of memory, and 
concience like a serpent, lashed his soul. ‘There 
was no ambition to stir him to bravery now, and 
no patriotic pride to frown down the terrors of 
death, and to mock the avenging angel of viola- 
ted virtue. He felt his awful situation and vow- 
ed an altered life in future, if saved. 


That night appeared to Theodore, like years 
of suspense. The next morning broke brightly 
upon the ocean, and still he was floating... Hun- 
ger and drowsiness came upon him, and the 
drowning cry of Ida was ever in his ears. The 
day slowly passed away, and no help came, and 
the past was as a dream to him. When he awoke, 
he found himself before the fire in the cottage 
of a Spanish peasant, who that morning had 
found him on the beach, many miles from the 
shipwreck, untied his bundle of clothes from the 
spar, and with the aid of his wife and daughter, 
removed the body from the vicinity of the water. 


As the body was still warm, they carried the 


drowned girl, as they called lheodore, to the 
cottage, where the warinth of the fire restored 
animation. When he recovered so far as 
to notice objects, he beheld Donna Isabella de 
Gonzales, the daughter of Don Perez, standing 
over him, her dark eyes beaming pity and atlec- 
_ tion for what she termed the unfortunate lady 
and sister. Theodore had studied the Spanish 
language at Cambridge, and imagined Isabella 
to be Ida Seymour, whom he had last gazed 
upon in the rolling waves, and whose dying groan 
he had heard cut short by the waters. 


In the course of time Theodore recovered, 
and was well ‘pleased to find so beautiful a girl 
his companion, as was Donna Isabella. The 
most unbounded confidence existed between 
them, and the parents never dreamed that they 
harboured in their house, a man in the disguise 
of a female. Isabella often wondered at the fer- 
vency with which Caroline, as Theodore still 
called himself, embraced her, but she fancied it 
to be the custom of the country, from whence 
her friend came, and thought no more of it. To 
be equal in affection, she often bent her large, 
dark, heavenly eyes on Theodore, and flung her 
exquisite little form intohisarms. ‘The villainy 
of other days, was creeping into Theodore’s 
heart, and like the adder in the fable, he was 
about to sting the hand, which had warmed him 
into life, after having snatched him from the de- 
vouring waves. It was villainy of the blackest 
dye, even to meditate evil against that innocent 
girl, who had watched over him through the long 
hours of night, and anticipated every desire as 
though he had indeed been her sister. That 
lovely girl too, suspected no danger, and was 
not prepared to avoid it. Isabella knew not why, 
but she felt a deeper and more absorbing affec- 
tion for Caroline,than she had ever felt for a fe- 
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male before. There was an ecstacy in Caro- 
line’s embraces she could not account for. 

Theodore listened not to the pleadings of con- 
science, or the dictates of honour, and ere a year 
had passed away, that beautiful Spaniard walk- 
ed wildly alone on the rocky cliffs, tossed her 
long dark hair to the winds, and miugled her 
cries and tears with the roar, and the waters of 
the ocean. Theodore had fled to e.cape the 
furicus indignation of the avenging father, and 
without money, travelled he knew not wither.— 
The scorpion of conscience, however, was sting- 
ing his soul, and the dread of Heaven’s indigna- 
tion, if not that of an injured father, haunted him 
continually... To escape detection, he stopped in 
a forest and endeavoured to change his clothes, 
but he found that his pantaloons had been 1>ftin 
the ship. He had not proceeded a hundred 
paces, considering what to do, when he sudden- 
ly came upon the mouth of a cavern, in one of 
the darkest recesses of the forest, which he en- 
tered as a place which would give him security 
and rest for the night. He found it to be the 
rendezvous of a banditti, and upon searching, 
found many valuable jewels, besides clothes of 
various kinds. Here he obtained the best suit 
and left the cavern, for fear of detection. Night 
was fast aperene 6) and hungry withal, he 
passed on the road with all his speed. The moon 
arose in great splendour, and he had travelled 
but a mile or two, when he was stopped by two 
ferocious looking footpads, demanding his mo- 
ney. He denied having any thing valuable about 
him, and drawing from his pocket a pistol, which 
he had obtained in the cavern, snapped it at one 
of them. Upon this, they sprung upon him, took 
the valuables.from his pocket, and bade him say 
his prayers. One of them then seized him by the 
throat, and choked him while the other held him, 
until they supposed him dead. But they were de- 
ceived, for they seized him above the hole in his 
throat, through which he breathed the whole time. 
Scarcely had they covered him up in the leaves, 
and left him, ere he sprung to his feet, seized the 
pistol, which they had forgot, and fired. One of 
the robbers fell, and the other being supersti- 
tious, or fearful of another pistol, fled. Theodore 
obtained the jewels and again proceeded, having 
added the dead man’s hat to his possessions. In 
about an hour he arrived at the gate of a Con- 
vent, or Monastry of Capuchin Friars,the Abbot 
of which took him for a pious pilgrim, to which 
Theodore assented, and he was kindly ushered 
in. Every delicacy, with choice wines, were 
set before him. From his knowledge of books, 
Theodore played his part, and exhibited the 
jewels as presents, which had been made to his 
great piety. ‘I'he inmates of the whole convent, 
save one who was sick, were called to see the 
pilgrim, and their eyes sparkled as they gazed 
upon his handsome face. Theodore asked per- 
mission to perform a miracle upon the sick nun, 
whose beautiful face he had a glimpse of as he 
eet the cell. His wish was granted, and alone 

e proceeded to her dormitory. She was sitting 

upon the side of the bed, leaning her head upon 
her hand and of course did not see him as he 
entered. 

** Sister Agnes St. John,” said Theodore, “1 
have come to relieve you of your malady.” — 
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At the sound of that undisguised voice, the nun 
threw back her head, and recognized the face of 
Theodore. A paleness overspread her counten- 
ance, and the next moment, she had fainted.— 
Not less astonished and terrified was Theodore, 
who believed he saw the ghost of the drowned 
Ilda Seymour. In a short time she recovered, 
but would have swooned again, had he not assured 
her, by every means in his power, that he was 
a living being, snatched more than once from an 
untimely grave. At length she became assured, 
and informed Theodore, that to avoid her dis- 
grace in her own country, to escape the venge- 
ance of her parents, and to leave the scene where 
Theodore perished, she took a passage on board 
of a ship, for one of the Islands in the Grecian 
Archipellago, where she had an aunt. She 
spoke of the shipwreck, and of the manner in 
which she was taken off part of the wreck by 
a fisherman. She had been conveyed to the 
convent by a priest, had taken the white veil, 
and intended after seeing her aunt, to return 
and take the black one, unless Theodore ful- 
filled his vow of marriage. 

At this moment, a rush was made to the cell, 
and Theodore was seized as the robber and mur- 
derer of the Fidalgo, Don Antonio Gonsalvo, 
whose daughter was now in the Convent. He 
was searched, and on his person was found the 
jewels of the Fidalgo’s sister, among which was 
a miniature of the daughter, who identified it. 
Theodore having told a lie, concerning the 
manner in which he obtained them, now found 
that he was not believed even when he spoke 
the truth. He was immediately convey- 
ed to a prison, an old castle, a short distance 
on the bank of ariver. Deathagain stared him 
in the face, and he sat till midnight, meditatin 
how toescape. Heapproached the window an 
looked out. The moon was brightly shining upon 
the broad expanse of a river, the waters of which 
washed the walls of his prison. 
moored under the window, and the thought 
struck him, that he might lower himself down 
and escape. An old carpet, in the room and 
rug, were soon cut into strips, and one of 
the bars wrenched from the mouldering wall of 
the window. To aid his escape, he dressed him- 
self again in his female dress, and descended the 
rope as far as it went, but what was his horror, 
upon discovering that it did not reach much 
more than half way to the water. He felt him- 
self suspended in the air without the power to 
ascend, and to add to his difficulty, the boat 
swung round immediately under him, and pre- 

ented his falling in the water. It was now 
that he thought that retributive justice had over- 
taken him. The next moment, a current swept 
the Loat round, and the rope broke and Theo- 

dore fell, notin so deep water as he imagined, 
but in stiff mud, nearly up to his neck. It was 
nearly day, when he released himself from the 
mud and cut the boat loose. His bundle which 
had been thrown out first, containing his clothes, 
had long preceded him down the river, and 
were picked up by alabourer. The alarm was 
soon given, and the found clothes being produc- 
ed, it was considered, that he had thrown out 
his bundle first, hac fallen naked into the river, 
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Theodore, in the mean time was paddling 
down the river, and was seen by some of the 
persons in pursuit of him. Believing him to be 
a market girl, they took no further notice, though 
some few believed he had escaped in disguise. 
As he proceeded down the river, he discovered a 
drowned Spaniard, out of whose pockets he took 
twenty Spanish dollars, a gold cross, gold locket 
and a pair of false whiskers, and mustaches. He 
also took his clothes, as he had lost the only suit 
he had of male attire. Afterarriving at the mouth 
of the river, he put on the clothes of the dead 
Spaniard, and steered for a light which he saw in 
a house not far distant. What was his surprise 
to find himself again in the house of Don Perez, 
whom he had so much injured. Owing to his 
whiskers, and male attire, he was not recogniz- 
ed. Fearfulto retire least they should suspect him 
he remained that night and heard the enraged 
father repeat his own villainy. 


* And what has. become of your daughter— 
so basely and shamefully treated by a villain?” 
asked Theodore. 


“She frequently vented her grief on the sea 
shore, and one night as usual, wandered forth 
and has never returned. Oh! if I could but bury 
this knife,” said the father, while he held it glit- 
tering in Theodore’s gaze, “‘to the hilt in the ras- 
cal’s heart, I could die content.”’ 


Theodore started and shuddered, as the Span- 
ish knife touched his hand, but restrained his 
emotions. While in bed, he feared that his 
voice had been recognized, and imagined he 
heard whispering below. It was all fancy, and 
the next morning, Theodore offered money, 
which was refused, and dy gh todepart. As 
he stepped from the door, he saw a ship in the 
distance, and a boat pulling for the shore. After 
obtaining water for the ship, Theodore bargain- 
ed for a passage to Italy, and entered the boat, 
lad to leave a land where his life was forfeited. 
Scarce had he been on board five hours, ere the 
ship was boarded by an Algerine Corsair, Spain 
having paid no tribute to the nest of pirates that 
year. Every one who could not pay a large 
ransom was taken as a slave,and carried into 
Algiers, Theodore among others. 


As a handsome young slave, Theodore was pre- 
sented to the Dey, calling himself Caroline, for 
he had resumed his female dress while on board, 
with the view of passing for the captain’s wife, 
which was defeated, by the Algerines having 
heard the captain say, a moment before, he had 
no relations on board. The Dey was well pleas- 
ed with the present of so robust and large a girl, 
and immediately ordered Theodore to be placed 
in his harem, among his other women. Our hero 
now thought he was in Paradise among the 
Houries, for he saw all the forms, and every 
variety and shade of beauty, from the Bedouin 
Arab, to the Circassian and European. Flat 
noses and sharp noses, fair, brown and black 
complexions, and large and small figures. Dark 
eyes flashed, and cheeks glowed with all the 
tints of the rose. Theodore for a moment was 
happy among so much beauty, but the thought of 
being continually shut up, of being discovered, 
and at last put to death, cast a gloom over his 





and being unable to swim, had perished. 


soul. The next day while walking in the gar- 
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dens of the Dey’s palace, a young lady approach- 
ed him and said in Spanish. 

“You are a villain, and were it not for the af- 
sig I bear you, I would expose you to the 

ey.” 

heodore looked up, and beheld Isabella, the 
daughter of Don Perez, who stated that she had 
been carried of by an Algerine Corsair, who 
had long loved her. The Dey seeing her, fancied 
her beauty, and took her from him who had sto- 
len her. 

The Dey having givensome offence tothe Sultan 
of the Sublime Porte, was desirous of propitiat- 
ing him, and determined upon sending him as a 
present, two of the handsomest girls in his Ha- 
rem, and Theodore, alias Caroline, was chosen 
as one. Theodore determined, if possible to 
make his escape before the next day, and applied 
to the very girl he had injured to aid him, who 
with woman’s faithfulness and forgetfulness, 
consented. Night came, and Theodore followed 
his guide into the garden, from whence she 
knew a subterranean passage, through which 
they might escape. Unfortunately, Theodore in 
the concealment of a Kiosk or Summer-house, 
drew off his female dress, which expesed his 
male attire, which he wore underneath. He 
then embraced Isabella, and was about to bid 
her farewell, when she determined to escape 
with him. But it was too late. They had been 
observed by one of the Dey’s faithful household, 
and the alarm sounded. Theodore with a pre- 
sence of mind, equal to a woman’s, sprung into 
the shadow of some shrubbery, and instantly 
slipped on his female dress. He knew that 
death was the portion of Isabella if discovered 
with a man. ‘Twenty daggers were glittering 
through the a pi ina moment, but the guards 
were astonished and mortified to find two ladies 
together, for they knew that they would hecome 
the jest and scorn of all the Harem, for their 
mean suspicions. The Dey laughed heartily at 
the joke, stroked his beard, and dismissed the 
subject. 

The next day arrived, and it was determined 
by the Dey, that Theodore and Isabella, should 
be sent as a present to the Sultan of Turkey. 
After being dressed in splendid attire and cover- 
ed with jewels, they were placed on board of a 
vessel bound to Constantinople. Isabella wept 
bitterly at the thought that she should never be- 
hold her sacred home again, or press the shores 
of her much loved Spain. Theodore consoled | 
her with the hope of escape, and in the course 
of time the vessel arrived at Constantinople, 
called by the Turks, Istamboul. The Seven 
Towers met Theodore’s eye ere he had landed; | 
he had read of its gloomy abodes, and shudder- | 
ed. As he passed up the Hellespont, he was 
pleased with the splendid scenery which attract- 
ed his gaze on every side, and he thought of the 
fate of Hero and Leander, and dreaded a worse 
one. But when the famous gafdens of the Sul- 
tan’s Seraglio met his eye, he forgot all danger, 
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| future. 
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cal scholar, who sees for the first time that which 
had been the dream of his early years. Yet ever 
and anon the thought came in that he was about 
to be immured in a aie tomb in disguise, the 
discovery of which, would in all probability cost 
him his life. 

As soon as the vessel arrived, Theodore and 
Isabella were sent under a cloud of veils to the 
Serdi of the Grand Seignior, subject to the grins 
and gaze of the Eunuchs, as they passed through 
the apartments of the Seraglio. The Sultan was 
highly pleased with the gift, and after gazing upon 
their faces long and fondly, made a proposition 
by way of doing honour to the giver, of making 
Theodore one of his four Kadines, as one of them 
had lately died. Theodore trembled in every 
limb, for he saw nothing before him but dis- 
covery and death. The bowstring, the bag and 
the Sea of Marmora, were ever before his eyes. 
The Sultan complimented them upon their good 
fortune, and informed them that the Dey had 
sent him a pair of beautiful girls, (slaves) not 
= before. 

heodore for a few days,did nothing but feast 
upon the variety of beauty in the Harem, yet 
his mind was engrossed with the idea of escape, 
though he saw no possible manner of doing so, 
as every gate was guarded by jealous Eunuchs, 
and every avenue closed. He wandered in the 
beautiful mazes of the gardens, and thought of 
the life he had led, of his country, his friends, 
but most of all his future fate. One evening when 
the full moon was just rising over the hills of 
Asia, and scattering her light through the aven- 
ues and parterres of the Seraglio gardens, he 
stole to a Jatticed Kiosk, and sat down to muse 
on the events of the past, and form plans for the 
The sweet musical voice of a lady, la- 
menting her fate, fell upon his ear. The lan- 
guage was familiar to him, and he advanced to 
the spot from whence it proceeded. The unfor- 
tunate lady was sitting upon a bench, her head 
resting upon her hand, and her dark eyes fixed 
upon the moon. At first she did not observe 
Theodore, but scarcely had he gazed a moment, 
ere he recognized the features of the forlorn and 
broken hearted Ida Seymour. Again was she 
astonished to find the man, who had been sup- 
posed to have perished, [in jumping from a win- 
dow of a Spanish prison,} nor indeed could she 
believe for a considerable time, that she really 
saw before her the Irish patriot who had perish- 
ed on the scaffold, been drowned in the ocean 
and killed in jumping from a prison window. 
Again and again, she gazed upon his features 
and listened to his voice, ere she fully believed 
that she beheld Theodore the destroyer of her 
innocence, and yet the beloved of her heart. 

She related to Theodore, that she left the Con- 
vent in Spain, in a vessel bound for the Island of 
Scio, where her aunt resided, but was out only a 
few days, when the vessel was upset by a sudden 
squall, and she was taken off by a barge manned 
with Turkish sailors. They considered her their 


and longed to reve through its Kiosks and bow-/| prize, and determined on carrying her to the 


ers, and gaze on the unveiled beauties, upon | 
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Sultan as a present from the Dey, as they knew 


whom the eye of man, save one, dared not rest.| the Sultan would send back rich presents in re- 
he readings, and the romantic dreams of boy-| turn according to the Turkish custom, which 
hood, were now before him in ier tay form, and| presents they could share among them. While 
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hardships his own villainy had subjected her to, 
and determined, while he gazed into her meek 
and uncomplaining eyes, that if ever they were 
so fortunate as to be freed from their present 
situation, he would marry her and atone for her 
wrongs. 

Theodore seated himself beside her, told her 
the history of his misfortunes, and assured her 
that he obtained the jewels for which he was ar- 
rested in Spain, in the cave of a banditti. He 
also told her the story of Isabella, whom Ida had 
seen brought into the Scraglio. 

“ The next question is,” said Theodore, ‘‘ how 
we shall escape from these accursed walls.” 

Scarcely had the words. passed from his lips, 
when on turning round, he beheld the black 
shining face of an Eunuch, who was listening 
behind a Kiosk, but fortunately he did not under- 
stand a word of English, or their fate had been 
sealed. Selim, the Eunuch, had however seen 
them embrace each other, and had seen Theo- 
dore bare his breast, to show a distinguishing 
scar, made by the dissecting knife, when under 
Voltaic experiments. The Eunuch exhibited 
gestures of anger, and shewed by unequivocal 
signs that he would inform the Sultan. Theo- 
dore drew from his pocket, the gold cross, which 
be found in the dead man’s pocket in Spain, and 
offered it asa bribe. Atthe sight of the proffered 
crucifix,the Musselman Eunuch, flew intoa vio- 
lent rage, and by actions demanded money. The 
Spanish dollars were yet in his pocket, and in 
drawing them forth, he did not perceive that he 
was exhibiting to the Eunuch his male attire. 
The Eunuch received them with pretended 
friendship, and putting his finger upon his lips, 
departed. He had gone however, to obtain ano- 
ther reward by informing against them. Scarce- 
ly had the slave been gone one half an hour, 
when Theodore was seized and examined, and 
doomed to die by the bowstring. Poor Ida and 
Isabella, were condemned to be sewn up in 
sacks and thrown into the sea of Marmora, from 
the walls of the Seraglio. Anold Turk was de- 
puted to do the business, and no sooner had he 
drawn the bowstring tight, than Theodore sunk 
in apparent insensibility, though he was not 
strangled in the least, for the string was placed 
above the incision in his throat. ‘The Turk held 
it tightly for a few minutes, and supposing the 
water would finish the business, hurled him from 

the wall into the sea, and did not stop to look. 
Theodore had scarcely touched the water, ere 
he seized hold of a boat, and got into it, feeling 
something like a chicken with a wrung neck. 
He was so far under that he could not be seen 
from the walls, and scarcely had he recovered 
himself when he saw the waters divide and heard 
a plunge near the boat. The sack rose, he seiz- 
ed it, and drew the dripping Ida into the boat. 


In a few minutes, the same was repeated, and | us 


in like manner he drew into the boat, the sack 
containing the body of the fair Isabella. Scarce- 
ly had he released the lady from her bondage 
likewise, when he heard another plunge from 
the wall. Theodore waited a moment, with the 
expectation of saving another fair victim, when 
up popped the shining black face of the Eunuch 
Selim, near the boat. He was the very villain 


who had betrayed them, who in leaning from the ' 
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wall to see if the ladies had perished, had lost 
his equilibrium, and fallen into the water. The- 
odore now determined upon vengeance, and seiz- 
ing one of the sacks, threw it over the head of 
the Eunuch, and pushed off the boat with all 
speed. A sail was hoisted, anda pleasant breeze 
bore them on towards the Hellespont. Through 
fear of being pursued and overtaken, and owing 
to having no provision on board, they landed 
next day on the shore of Asia Minor, and deter- 
mined upon plodding their way on foot to Smyr- 
na. ‘Theodore now assumed the turban and 
acted the Turk, by which they obtained food, 
ana were entertained kindly on the way. Mus- 
ing for a while on the spot where lie the wreck 
and relics of Troy, and dreaming a while over 
the story of the proud though prostituted Spar- 
tan dame, and the pampered Paris Prince of 
Troy, he pursued his way until night overtook 
him. “The only shelter he could obtain was a 
cavern on the sea shore,an insulated spot to 
which he had unknowingly wandered. The en- 
trance toit was by a path which wound round 
several rocks to the mouth, which could only be 
approached by a very narrow ledge of rock and 
from the sea. The entrance, however, was hid- 
den from an eye on the water, on account of the 
opening having ifs commencement some short 
distance down an inclined plane. In this wild 
sequestered cavern, Theodore, Ida, and Isabella, 
were compelled to take up their quarters. Here 
they spread their scanty scrip and prepared to 
take sustenance after a long, warm and fatigu- 
ing travel of twelve hours. 

**Suppose,” said Ida, “ this should prove the 
rendexvous of Arabian robbers and murder- 
ers?” 

** Ay,” rejoined the dark eyed Spaniard, turn- 
ing to Theodore, ‘* andyou without a single wea- 
pon.” 

*You are in the vocative there,” returned 
Theodore, * for 1] did not leave the Seravlio of 
the grand Turk, without a momento of his kind- 
ness,” and Theodore, drew from his bosom and 
held glittering in their gaze, a splendid Turkish 
yataghan,sparkling with valuable jewels. 

‘** | secreted this,’’ continued he, ** to serve me 
while in the Seraglio, in case 1 should be detect- 
ed. It was my fear, that the Sultan would dis- 
cover my disguise, and as the only chance for 
my own life, [ intended to plant it in his bosom, 
at the moment of discovery. There was no use 
for it in the end, for 1 was overpowered in the 
gardens of the Serdi by twenty infernal 
Turks.” 

Scarcely had Theodore uttered the last word, 
and commenced eating, when Ida starting, ex- 
claimed— 

“Hark! I hear the splash of oars, and the 
creaking of cordage. God have mercy upon 
*“ And | hear voices too,” added Isabella.— 
“Hush, they are approaching nearer, and near- 
er.” 

She was right, for in a few minutes, a Turk- 
ish caigue struck the rock, and six Turks, with 
long 3 beards, ascended the rock upon a 
rope ladder, which they threw up. .« 





** No game to-night,” said one of them,” “ Our 
stand in Scio, is better than this, for the last 
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captive, the Greek lady 1 took near that island, 
paid me a thousand sequins, to release her, be- 
sides my booty.” 

They had all, one after another mounted the 
ladder, and the first one was mit | to the top, 
when the thought struck Theodore that he might 
tumble them all into the sea. He ran to the 
pr threw off the hooks, and they all fell into 
the water. He now gave the ladies the word and 
they immediately fled, not however, in the direc- 
tion Theodore went, for after passing the narrow 
pees of rock, they turned to the right, while he 
took the direction of Smyrna. After running 
some distance, they halted for breath, and to 
their horror they found themselves in the very 
arms of the Turks, who had gone round intoa 
cove of the sea, and were landing quietly at the 
very moment the ladies arrived at the spot. Two 
of the Turks, sprang forward and seized them. 
Supposing men to be near, they hurried them 
into the catque and pushed off. Theodore hunted 
them in every direction, until he heard their 
screams on the water, and found that they were 
beyond his reach. With regret and grief, he 
pursued his way towards Smyrna. 

The Turkish robbers and pirates, had a ca- 
vern on the shore of the island of Scio, whither 
they bore their captives. As Christians, which 
their language betrayed, they were abused, and 
among themselves, they determined that the la- 
dies should submit to their embraces or die.— 
Opium in large quantities was handed about, 
until they all became drunk, raved and one after 
another, fell upon the floor of the gloomy cavern. 
Their snoring told of deep slumber and disorder- 
ed brains. 

“ We have nothing but violation and death, to 
expect from these robbers,” said the melancho- 
ly Spaniard, and now is the time to free our- 
selves from their bondage. If we attempt to fly, 
and they should overtake us, death is our doom, 
therefore, there is only one alternative. Take 


that yataghan, which the Turk has _ released: 


from his gripe, and I will slip this from the vil- 
lain’s girdle.” 

As Isabella slipped the dagger from the 
Turk he turned, and she had nearly screamed. 

““ When I lift my arm,’ continued Isabella, 
“do you strike surely and swiftly. I can des- 
patch three ina moment.” As the signal was 
given,and Ida, the tender hearted Ida, raised 
her arm to shed the life blood of a fellow being, 
she shuddered and her head swam round. In an 
instant, the gleaming dagger of the Spaniard, 
had reached the hearts of three, and seeing Ida 
staggering against the rocky wall, and knowing 
there was no time to loose, she plunged the reek- 
ing blade into two others. The blood from the 
heart of the fifth one, gushed into the face of the 
remaining one and awoke him, ere her hand 
could descend a sixth time. He sprang upon his 
feet with a yell, that echoed through the cavern. 
He felt for his yataghan, but it was in the grasp 
of the heroic Spaniard, and as he ran across the 
cavern, and stooped to pick up one that belonged 
to a comrade, Isabella followed swift as light- 
ning, — the reeking rapier deep in his 
breast. he yelling Turk wheeled on his heel, 
while the spouting gore covered the heroine, 
rushed forward, seized her and fell, carrying her 
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with him to the earth. She at length released 
herself from his grasp, and with Ida searched 
the cavern. They found great sums of money, 
and jewels to a vast amount. They then fled 
with their booty, and determined to remove the 
rest if possible, which was more than they could 
carry. ; 
After a tiresome journey, Theodore arrived at 
Smyrna, found an Gagiah ship, and took pas- 
sage for home. N gor, oa importance occured 
during the voyage, and he arrived in disguise at 
Dublin. He first sought his friend ae ck who 
informed him of his father’s death. He learned 
that all his vast property had been willed to pub- 
lic institutions, and determined to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in the United States. Hear- 
rived in Washington, and resided there two 
years, when he received an office on board of a 
war vessel, about to sail for the Mediterranean. 
The ship after calling at Smyrna, touched at 
Scio on the Island of Scio, where a ball was 
given by a great Greek family, to which all the 
officers were invited, Theodore was a noble 
looking fellow, for he had grown much larger, 
and when he entered the room, filled with a 
bright galaxy of Grecian beauty, every eye was 
fixed upon him. Scarcely had he been seated, 
when his gaze fell upon the features of lda Sey- 
mour, nod immediately after those of Isabella. 
He was not himself recognized, until he arose 
and took the hand of Ida, who made him ac- 
quainted with Isabella, now Madame Koronack, 
who had given the entertainment. It was late 
when the joyous circle dissolved, but Theodore 
left not the building. He immediately pregues 
marriage to Ida, with a view of snatching her 
from a dependent situation, but what was his 
surprise, to find that she was extremely rich.— 
He had, however, resolved as an act of justice 
to marry her, while yet he thought her poor, and 
richly was that determination rewarded. The 
nuptials were in a few days celebrated; he re- 
signed his office on board of the ship, and settled 
in Scio. His heart was no longer pierced with 
the arrows of remorse, but he felt a sweet con- 
sciousness of having for once done his duty.— 
Here they remained in prosperity and happiness, 
until the war broke out between Greece and 
Turkey. It is well known, that the Turks mas- 
sacred a hundred thousand persons on the isl- 
and, and the family of Theodore perished among 
the rest. So ended the eventful lives of ‘Theo- 
dore and Ida. But he fell not without a “Hie 
gle. With four Turks he battled over the bleed- 
ing body of his wife, but was at length over- 
powered, and fell gashed with a hundred sabre 
wounds. Mivrorp Barn. 
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Assure yourself, that he has not the most dis- 
tant scent of human nature, who means that he 
is able to alter it, or thinks to obtain that easily 
of others which he can never obtain of himself.— 
Lavater. 

a 

Catumny—Is like the wasp that teases, and 
against which you must not attempt to defend 
yourself, unless you are certain to destroy it— 
otherwise, it returns to the charge more furious 
than ever. 
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THE COWS OF THE SEA. 


A SEASIDE LEGEND. 


Some years ago, there livedin Blarney lane 
—certainly one of the most unromantic and un- 
picturesque outlets of the “ beautiful city” of 
Cork—an old woman, who was an object of 
great interest in the neighbourhood—an inter- 
est by no means diminished by her singular sto- 
ry—the visible corroboration of that story which 
she carried on her person, (being covered all 
over with scales like a fish,) and the supersti- 
tious sort of regard which these procured for 
her. The curiosity naturally excited by the ex- 
traordinary phenomenon presented in her ap- 
pearance, brought to her very humble dwelling 
daily crowds of idle and inquisitive persons, and 
even peoplecame from remote parts of the coun- 
try tosee her. There was nothing of taciturni- 
ty in her humour, and the relation of her story 
seemed to be an employment which gave her 
garrulous tendencies as much satisfaction, as it 
amazed, or perplexed, or amused her numerous 
auditory. ‘They of course, in their turns, did 
what became them inthe settlement of accounts 
with her, and left at their departure generally, 
a small piece of money, which in some sort as- 
sisted in eking out her very precarious livelihood. 
She is now long departed from her old residence, 
whither, I have not learned; but before she be- 
came a denizen of the city [ had known her— 
and it is a long time since, a dweller on the sea 
side near Bantry, her birth-place, the story she 
ne told, as well as I remember, was as fol- 

ows :— 

“* My grandfather lived at Glengariff, before 
it belonged to the present Mr. White, he was a 
mor man by no manner of doubt, but if right 

ad right, and he had his own, there wouldn’t 
be a poor man of his name, for he was come, 
my dear, of fine blood, the ould ancient blood 
of Milledh for nine hundred generations. This 
was in the time of the trouble, when the bloody 
wars laid many a strong man, and brave man 
low, and drained the best veins in the country. 
Well, my grandfather was a bouncing, strapping 
fellow, ahard working boy that minded his hon- 
est industry, although ’twas little he made by it; 
sometimes there would be fulland plenty, and 
sometimes it was bad enough, but his hopes were 
always from the sea, and day and night he used 
to be watching for what chance would bring 
him—no lark in the country could watch the day- 
break in the morning with him, to killthe cows of 
the sea, that used to come up at the first nag to 
crop the grass on the dry land; they were like 
any other cows, only that they hadn’t a bit of the 
horn, Lord save us! any of them at all, at all, on 
their heads. They were as wary and watchful 
as foxes; ’twas mighty hard to be sure tocome at 
the blind side of them, but my grandfather was 
cute enough for them, and with his grefaun, and 
an ould musket, he used sometimes bring down 
one of them, and make an honest penny with it. 
At any rate,as I was saying, this morning he 
was going earlier than usual. ’Twas summer 
time, and a great mist was stretched over the 
rocks, and not an inch of the way could he see 
before him, for a good reason why, not an atom 
of the light being to be seen. Well, a-vourneen, 
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all of a sudden his foot slipped, and down he 
tumbled, head-over-heels, head-over-heels so 
long, at last he began saying his prayers, think- 
ing he would never come to the bottom, when 
who should he fall a-top-of, but a beautiful young 
woman covered up all so elegant in sea-weeds 
and cockle-shells--- 

“Verrow then you are come? astore!” says 
she. To be sure the poor man was frightened 
entirely when he saw her, and moreover when 
she up and spoke to him that way, but, she de- 
sired him to be of good cheer and to be welcome, 
and says she again “ Flory ma-graugal are you 
come at last-—” : 

** Ove, ove!” says he, “‘ do you hear that now, 
faix then,” says he, “’tis myself to my sorrow 
that am,andisn't it a dhroll place for the likes 
of you, of aclane likely young woman to be this 
way of amorning so early ?” 

“* Why then,” says she, ‘isn’t itfor your own 
purty self I was waiting all the while, since the 
tide went out yesterday evening, an‘'a-vourneen, 
sure ‘tis for yerself I have the great respect and 
regard. But well you know ’twas with yer own 
hand you killed my uncle--Oh! then ’twas he 
was the fine darling! and foreer! you brought 
myself to sorrow and misfortune through the 
manner of yer doings; and ‘tis now I’m come to 
ye for satisfaction, and the laste you can do, is 
to marry me’’-- 

** Marry you!” says Flory to himself, looking 
at her from top to bottom, and thinking for the 
dear life of him, how he could keep from laugh- 
ing at her quare proposal; but he thought it bet- 
ter to be civil, for he saw she wanted satisfac- 
tion, so without any more talk, says he, “* never 
say itagain, agraugill, and 1 am much obliged 
to you for the offer, tor surely I am in great 
want of a wife,an’ whin a beautifullady’s in the 
case with such winning ways, ’tis hard to say no 
to her ; but are you in earnest,” says he-- 

‘1 am then,” says she,‘‘ and all over the world 
I’! go with you.” 

“°Tis a bargain,” says he, “any how.” So 
the dickins, a-shooting he went that day, but 
hyses the vargint home with him on his back, 
being she had nolegs, only a long tail like a sal- 
mon, and how could she walk, the cratur. So 
faith, without asking any more questions he cart- 
ed her to his little bahawn, that lay snug and 
warm up the glen, looking out upon the blue sea, 
and there he made a rousing fire to warm her, 
and clapt down the pratees, and in one week 
she was as much at homeas if she was there all 
her life. And sure it wasn’t without a fortune 
he took her. Herself brought lashings galore oi 
all that could soften a man’s heart. ornipg 
and evening the sea-cows used to come up of 
themselves to be milked, and faix, it was he was 
making his fortune through the names of it--such 
milk was not known in the universal world.— 
Herself was one of the natest, beautifullest little 
craturs, you ever set yer two good looking eyes 
down a top-of, and ’twas she had the fine Irish, 
and the grand discoorse. But, my dear’twas one 
bargain she made with him, never to be guilty of 
the like wickedness of killing one belonging to her 
again, and often an’ often she drew up tohim, how 
he killed a most elegant fine bull, an uncle of hers. 
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THE COWS OF THE SEA, 
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houseful of as fine childers as you'd wish to see, 
only they were covered all over with scales, just 
for all the world equal to fish, from the crown of 
their head to the sole of their foot; and ’tis my- 
self is living to curse the day my grandfather 
ever seen a muir-nach. But that’s neither here 
or there, she was a good wife to him, and it 
wasn’t only at Christmas, or Easter, they'd eat 
meat, as was the case before with him, but every 
day in the year round that it was lawful. But 
at length an’ at last, my dear, bad luck and mis- 
fortune looked in at his door, and sure it was all 
his own fault. The thoughts of his young days 
came over him, when he used to go shooting the 
cows Of the sea, with his old musket and gre- 
faun; and one mornin’, without saying a word 
to his wife, away he scuds before daybreak, and 
going down among the rocks to his old haunts, 
tillup came out of the sea a great kit of the 
most beautifullest white bulls and cows, and lit- 
tle dawny calves. 

Shortly they began to graze in the field fore- 
nent him with greatappetites after their swim. 
Nothing in the world could be so tempting, the 
old times came so strong into my grandfather’s 
mind, he scratched his head,and the drop came 
into his eye, as he thought what a fine time was 
come upon him; well he was in a complete dol- 
drum. But by-and-by up he walks, bould as 
brass, into the middle of his relations by mar- 
riage. A big bull,as ould as the hills, looked 
very sharp at him, and put his nose down upon 
the sod, as much as to say “ good morrow,” and 
gives one snort, my dear life, you’d hear from 
this to Kaoim-an-eagh. But never-a-one of my 
gran was afraid in the laste, and truth is best, 
he’d as hef the bull acted the blackguard as 
the gentleman at the time, in order to pick upa 
bitof bad blood between ’em. ‘ Buildarrig! 
bull darrig!” says he to the bull, half in joke, 
and half in earnest; so what does the buil do, 
but his two eyes flaslres like splinters of bogdale, 
and away he cuts after my laddy with his tail 
standing up in the air, and his four legs doing 
their best to see which would go fastest. But 
‘twas something he’d have to do to catch a hoult 
of my grandfather, who was as loose and active 
a gorsoon as ever ran from a wave on the strand, 
for he larned running in a good school, and be- 
ing moreover taught by the gaugers, the best 
masters I’m tould to be had any where. Well, 
my dear, after he runned a small taste he jump- 
ed over the ditch, and layed himself down under 
itat the other side, when just as my fine bull 
was coming over,after making the leap, he gives 
him a poulthoge of the grefaun, and stiffens the 
lifein him. Up on his back he hyses his ould 
relation, and away with him home. Fair and 
easy he stole inat the back door, and desired 
the cailleen of a servant maid to cut a rump- 
steak, saving your presence! and put it on the 
Coals at once for his breakfast. Downhe goes 
then, into the room. ; 

“ Stailkeen-crone avourneen,” says he to the 
wife, for that was her name, “didn’t you get up 
yet?” and with that he takes her out of the bed, 
— put her standing on the ground on her 
tail, 

“Oh then !” says she, sobbing for the dear life 


and speaking out, ‘* bad work you have done this | 
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morning you hang-gallows good-for-nothing spal- 
peen, as you are, and misfortune and downfall to 
all belonging to you,” forgetting her own childer 
all the time, and, never missing her legs, away 
she shuffled, my dear, out of the house as fast as 
she could carry herself. The poor man looked 
at her, with his eyes wide awake at once to what 
he had done, but it was toolate now to be think- 
ing, and away he ran after her with the tear in 
his eye, calling her all the sweet names in the 
world, and trying to coax her with the glaw- 
mogue, until she came to the rocks the sea cows 
were grazing on, but she wou!dn’t so much as 
look at him, and on she walked into the middle 
of ’em,and discoorsed in rale ould Irish, but 
every sowl of ’em looked just as if they forgot her 
entirely, and the craturs being foreigners, never 
the one of ’em opened their mouths to give her 
an answer ora welcome. Well, my dear, what 
should she do, but she marches up to a smart 
young bachelor of a bull, with a pleasant-look- 
ing face, and whispers her name in his ear.— 
"Twasn’t long she wanted for friends—they all 
crowded about her, and licked her from head to 
foot ’tillshe was for all the world like a frog af- 
ter his dinner ona summer’s day. In a short 
time she mounted the dandy-bull, and the whole 
batch got into a gallop towards the sea shore.— 
Oh, then ’twas she that kept her saddle well, 
without either spur or bridle, and well she might, 
the craythur, for many a ride did she take on 
the pillion with her poor husband, when he used 
to go so gaily to the fairs and funerals; a grate 
name she had for that same, besides her danc- 
ing—by my feckins, there wasn’t a boy in the 
barony but was proud to have her for a partner, 
and never-a one, high or low, could be found to 
beat her ata jig. 

By this time they were on the strand, and herself 
dismounted, after desiring the company te go to 
sea before her to clear the way. In they plung- 
ed, one after the other snorting and kicking in 
high spirits, and flinging up the spray to let the 
sunbeams drink. As soonas they got out of 
sight, herself knelt down on a small rock, and 
said her prayers, and counted her beads, being 
they were no beads,only sea-shells, and crossed 
her forehead with the salt water and again stood 
up— 

* Stailkeen avourneen! Flory called out half 
broken hearted, after her; “‘ yerrah then surely 
and for sartin it isn’t in earnest you are, and 
come back to me now, how can you ever look 
at me and to be playing upon me as you are, to 
be leaving me this way for good and all? come 
back now Srailkeen | tell you, to your childer 
and family, and drop your tricks this morning, 
for indeed it would be fitter for you be minding 
something else, and getting us our breakfast— 
you will be catching your death on these cowld 
stones,” and great deal more of that kind he said, 
which indeed I cannot now remember, though 
often and often | heard it tould. 

‘** Howl’ Flory,” siz she, * ’tis all over with ye 
now, ’tis no use at all for you to be talking about 
it, you put your foot init, so you did, for you never 
more will see me, take care of the childer and 
be fond of them for my sake, for although I’m 
laving you, 1 am sorry for it, but it can’t be help- 
ed—what must be, must be,’ and with that ihe 
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put her hand in her side pocket, tuk out her pipe 
and lighted it—for consolation. 

“ Stailkeen astore,”’ says my grandfather, look- 
ing go bronach at her, as he had reason, “ tisn’t 
about breaking my heart in me for ever you are 
by your talk, for surely if you are going on a visit 
to your friends, do so and welcome, for I don’t 
gridge you, but as for stopping long away from 
us, don’t think of it, a chuid, and take care how 

ou step into the sea by yourself ’—and wid that 

e clapt his hands, and looked at her for all the 
world like a motherless calf, that it would strike 
sorrow into the hard heart of a milestone to see 
him. ‘“ O then, Stailkeen,” siz he, “’tis you’ll 
be the sore loss of a wife to your own poor Flory, 
that never wished to hurt or harm you. And, 
avourneen, may be you have a long journey be- 
fore you, and you may want some nourishment 
on the way at any rate, and surely ’tis yourself 
has the good right to the best that’s in the house, 
ofeating and drinking, Stailkeen, I say, may be 
’tis better for you to wait for five minutes, whilst 
I’d run for the bit of a skiff to the little creek 
aac to carry ye home in, and the Cailleen 

ary will step to the village fer a budlleen of 
bread, and a grain of tay, anda drop to warm 
you ies 

“Yea then whist aroo! Fineen,” siz she, tak- 
ing the pipe out of her mouth, *’tis all over now, 
and useless enough ’tis for you to be talking, 
nothing that ever belonged to you can I take 
with me, for foreer you put it out of my power 
this morning,’’ and whilst she was saying so, she 
stripped every dud that was on her off her back, 
down to the very garters on her knees, and 
dressed herself up all so purty in the sea weeds 
that grew among the cliffs, and casting a re- 
proachful look at my grandfather, down she pop- 
ped from the rock she was sitting on into the 
green sea, slashing the brine right into his eyes, 
and my dear, by the time he cleaned the salt 
water from them again, not a sight of herself or 
her family was to be seen all over the wide sun- 
ny ocean. From that day to this, the nevera 
sign was seen of her more in that country; many 
a long day has passed since, and many’s the time, 
night and morning, did he watch among the cliffs, 
but the cows forsook their poner, and never 
again returned. My grandfather’s family grew 
up, and he tried to dothe best he could for them, 
but luck and sunauher left him the day Stailkeen 
returned to the salt sea, and ’twas as much as 
he could do to keep his head above water from 
that day to the day of his death. My poor mo- 
ther that is now in glory, was one of the childer 
of Flory, and the Muirnach, or sea maiden, and 
she was after her covered like myself, with the 
scales of a fish, and that is the reason this kind 
of covering, they say, will come from father to 
son amongst us, for ever and ever, to the day of 
judgment. 

sn cca cte 

Nothing flatters our pride more than the con- 
fidence of the great, because we look on it as 
the effect of our merit; not reflecting that it pro- 
ceeds most frequently from their vanity, or ina- 
bility to keep a secret; so that confidence is 
sometimes, as it were, the relief of the mind, 
which wants to ease itself of an oppressive load. 


— Rouchefoucault. 





BOW CHURCH, LONDON. 
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The above engraving gives a view of Bow 
Church, situated on Cheapside, London. It has 
a magnificent steeple, and the style and finish of 
the work generally, are of a rich and gaudy 
character, though the building is not so neat in 
its appearance as many churches of less impos- 
ing pretensions. This church was erected by 
Sir Christopher Wren, a celebrated English ar- 
chitect, who was born in 1632. He was engaged 
in the building of a vast number of churches and 
public edifices, some of them the most splendid 
im England. His architecture was the perfec- 
tion of that modern style, which, with forms and 
modes of construction essentially gothic, adopts, 
for the purposes of decoration, the orders and 
ornaments of classical antiquity. 

——-——_— 


Hypocrisy, of course, delights in the most 
sublime speculation; for, never intending to go 
beyond speculation, it costs ‘nothing to have it 
magnificent.— Burk. 

—_—_—pa—____ 

As it is not in our power to love any more than 
to let it alone, a lover has no right to complain 
of his mistress’s ncomsnnce, nor she of her 
lover’s levity.—Rouchefoucault. 
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Ehrenbreitstein, on the Rhine. 
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TOMB OF IBRAHIM PADSHAH-Bejapore. 

The Tomb that is represented in this plate 
stands outside the walls of the city of Bejapore, 
not more than half a mile from the Mecca gate, 
by which the place is entered, on arriving at Be- 
japore from the northward. Amongst the many 
monarchs of Hindostan, who lie in rich and 
splendid sepulchres, there is scarely one whose 
ashes are contained within a shrine of such mag- 
nificence and beauty, as those of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, the fifth king of Bejapore. Capt. Sykes, 
in his account of this city, found in the third 
volume of the Bombay Transactions, gives the 
following notice of this grand and elegant struc- 
ture. 

“ The next object is the tomb of Ibrahim Pad- 
shah, situated without the walls, near the Mec- 
ca gate. It was built in twelve years, and is a 
light, highly finished structure, with a mosque 
adjoining ; the whole contained within a strong 
wall, through which is a large and handsome 

ateway. The buildings are of stone, and the 

ecorations, in relief, are equal to anything in 
India, for infinite variety and elegance of design 
and for the ability of the execution. ‘The whole 
walls of the exterior of the tomb, and the ceiling 
of the open veranda which surrounds it, are co- 
vered with sentences from the Koran, mingled 
with wreaths of flowers, enclosed in compart- 
ments ; and the border of each compartment dif- 
fers in pattern from that of the adjoining. The 
letters were gilt, and the ground azure ; the gild- 
ing and colour are yet preserved in some places, 
and the brilliancy of the azure is remarkable. 
The windows, instead of lattice or fret-work, 
are composed of Arabic sentences, cut out of 
stone tables, the space between each letter per- 
forating the stone, and admitting the light. 
Three or four ordinary tomb-stones inside, are 
covered with tattered silks. What is very cu- 
rious in this tomb is, that the ceiling is quite flat, 
made of square slabs of stone, without any ap- 
parent support: over this is a room with a con- 
vex ceiling, but the curvature is so slight as to 
be scarcely perceptible; upon this is raised the 
admirably proportioned dome. ‘The numerous 
stone minarets are all highly decorated and in 
good taste.” ray: 

Captain G. Sydenham, in his description of 
Bejapore, in the year 1811, found in the thir- 
teenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, shews 
that this city has only of late years come into 
any notice, or attracted any attention from the 
present possessors of India. He writes in the 
following terms respecting the remains of this 
extraordinary capital :— 

“The most conspicuous of the buildings out- 
side the fort is the Makbara of Sultan Ibrahim 
the Second. On the exterior of the body of the 
mausoleum over which the dome is raised, the 
walls are carved into Arabic inscriptions, sculp- 
tured with great skill, and disposed in every vari- 
ety of ornament. The gilding and enamel, howey- 
er, is entirely defaced, excepting in a small part 
in one of the sides, where its remains give a faint 
idea of its former lustre. A person looking at 
the illuminated page of a beautiful oriental 
manuscript, magnifying this, and fancying it to 
be represented by scu'pture, painting, and gild- 
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ing, on the face of a wall of black granite, will 
have some conception of the labour, skill, and 
brilliancy of this work. The whole of the Ko- 
ran is said to be carved on the the four sides of 
this elegant structure, in which the utmost art 
and taste of thearchitect and the sculptor have 
combined to produce the richest effect. This 
beautiful building, with its mosque, was erected 
by Ibrahim for his deceased daughter, Zuhrah 
Sultan, and on his death his remains were depos- 
ited here. It has unfortunately sustained some in- 
jury from shot, which were directed against the 
tents of Aurugzebe, who first encamped a little 
beyond the tomb.” Thatextraordinary brass or 
composition gun, that stands on a rampart in the 
wall of Bejapore, which seems as if built on 
purpose to reccive it, points towards this edifice. 
This singular piece of ordnance is well known 
in India. Lt is said to be about 40 tons in weight ; 
and it is calculated, that the shot in iron would 
weigh upwards vf a thousand pounds. The 
chamber is nearly half its length, which is only 
fourteen feet altogether, so that it has a clumsy, 
mis-shapen appearance. There is said to be an 
annual resort of Hindoos to this gun, and that it 
has a few constant attendants, who place flowers 
and perfumes in and about it, as if it were an ob- 
ject of religious reverence. When the writer 
saw it inthe year 1823, it appeared to be desert- 
ed, and visitors were left to crawl in and out of 
it, for curiosity’s sake, at their will and plea- 
sure. 

In the accounts given of the tomb of Ibrahim 
Padshah, it will be remarked, that the ornament 
and carving is the thing principally spoken of. 
In truth, it is much easier to give a minute de- 
scription of such a building, than to convey any 
thing like an adequate idea to the mind of any 
one, of the grand and imposing effect of a struc- 
ture, the design of which is so noble, and the 
proportions so admirable. 


Tainan. <:. cueenRneiEi 
EHRENBREITSTEIN—ON THE RHINE. 


The waters of the Rhine have long maintain- 
ed their pre-eminence, as forming one of the 
mightiest and loveliest among the highways 
of Europe: and now that they have been 
polluted by the noisome but seemingly attrac-. 
tive accommodations of the Dampschiffe, the 
beauties of the Rhinish shores have been visited 
by pilgrims from our own country, more numer- 
ous and more zealous than ever knelt before the 
shrine of Becket, or of our lady of Loretto. 
Many indeed, and various are the, charms, by 
which the prince of rivers continues to allure 
the wanderings of the idle, the restless and the 
rich. The quaint old-world cities which reflect 
themselves in its waves,—offering the same con- 
trast to their modern suburbs that a beauty in 
coif and farthingale would oppose to a Parisian 
grisette—and the tree tufted villages which, with 
their rustic spires and whitened walls, might re- 
present a third Grace, in the guise of a fair pea- 
sant,—enliven the banks of the Rhine with a 
characteristic population. In the misty distance, 
the seven mountains display the rich and roman- 
tic grouping of their lofty summits; while, near- 
er tothe shore, and apparently springing from 
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the blue depths of the river, gigantic and pinna- 
cled rocks spread their darkening shadows over 
the waters. Of these, many are crowned with 
the mouldering towers of feudal pride ; others are 
adorned with a fringe of beech-trees which, 
springing from their shelving ledges, enliven the 
granite with their bright overhanging boughs; 
and some, and those the most inaccessible, have 
been transformed by the hand of industry into 
thriving vineyards, where the light foot of the 
winzer, or vintager, bounding to his labours, - 
pears to emulate the peril of the samphire-gath- 
eress of our native cliffs. Here, the spires of 
some. lonely nang tal A surmount the highest 
crags of the rocky bank :—there, the cloistered 
yotaries have sought a still more isolated seclu- 
sion, upon the very bosom of the waves. The 
towers and defences of absolute warfare are 
contrasted with the iron strength of modern for- 
tresses ; and the embattled keep of some lord of 
chivalry, frowns upon the green-shuttered dust 
of the living Burgmeister. Thus rich in every 
variety of landscape, animate and inanimate, 
the successive scenery of the Rhine boasts an 
intensity of interest scarcely to be surpassed. 

But among all its united trophies of art and 
nature, there is not one more brightly endowed 
with picturesque beauty, or romantic associa- 
tion, than the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. 
When the eye of Childe Harold rested upon its 
“ shattered wall,’’ and when the pencil of Tur- 
ner immortalized its season of desolation, it had 
been smitten in the pride of its strength by the 
iron glaive of war; and its blackened fragments 
and stupenduous ruins had their voice for the 
heart of the moralist, as well as their charm for 
the inspired mind of genius. But now that mil- 
itary art hath knit those granite ribs anew,— 
now that the beautiful eminence rears once 
more its crested head, like a sculptured Cybele, 
with a coronet of towers,—new feelings, and an 
altered scale of admiration waitupon its glories 
Once more it uplifts its giant height beside the 
Rhine, repelling in Titan majesty the ambition 
of France; once mere, by its united gifts of na- 
tural position and scientific aid, it appears pre- 

ared to vindicate its noble appellation of ** the 

road stone of henour.” 

Wecannot more appropriately illustrate the 
accompanying engraving from Mr- Turner’s 
splendid view of this strong-hold of power, ta- 
ken in the hour of its desolation, than by quot- 
ing Lord Byron’s description of it:— 


Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shattered wall, 

Black with the miners’ blast, upon her height, 

Yet shews o! what she was, when shell and ball 

Rebounding idly on her strength, did light! 

A tower of victory ! from whence the flight 

Of baffled foes was watched along the plain. 

But peace destroyed what war could never blight, 

And laid those proud roofs bare to summer’s rain, 

On which the iron shower for years had poured in 

vain. Literary Souvenir. 

On the right bank of the Rhine, upon the 

summit of a rocky hill, directly opposite to the 

city of Coblentz, stands the Castle of Ehren- 

breitstein (“ the broad stone of honour.”). It is 

now one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, 

both in respect of its natural position, and its arti- 

ficial defences. It was originally a Roman camp, 
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was renovated in 1160, and afterwards repaired 
and enlarged by the Elector John, Margrave of 
feet 
which was afterwards sunk 300 feet- further. 
During the revolutionary war, the castle was ex- 
— to many hazards. General Marceau 

lockaded it for a month when the French army 
first passed the Rhine, in September 1795. It 
was twice blockaded in 1796, and cannonaded 
the second time from the neighbouring heights 
of Pfaffendorf and Arzhiem, without sustaining 
any injury. The French got possession of the 
height of Rellenkopf, but without any other fur- 
ther success, and the retreat of General Jour- 
dan obliged them to raise the siege. It was 
again blockaded in 1797 by the French Genera! 
Hoche, who kept it so till the peace of Léoben: 
and in 1798 it was once more blockaded by the 
French, whilst the Congress of Radstadt was 
sitting; and was reduced to such a state of fam- 
ine, that the defenders are said to have lived, 
among other things, upon cats and horse-flesh ; 
cats being sold at three francs each, and horse- 
flesh at a franc per pound. In spite of the ex- 
ertions of the commandant, Colonel Faber, and 
his earnest representations to the Congress the 
castle was left to its fate, and finally surrender- 
ed to the French in January 1799. The French 
blew up and otherwise destroyed great part of 
the works ; and the view here given shows itin 
the state to whichit was reduced by them. The 
convention of Paris at the termination of the 
war, in 1815, determined to re-establish the for- 
tifications, and Ehrenbreitstein, with the adjoin- 
ing fortifications of the Chartreuse and Peters- 
berg, is now the most important fortress of the 
German frontier. The ancient monastery of 
the Chartreuse commands the approaches from 
Mayence and Hundsruch; Petersberg, those of 
Tréves and Cologne; and Ehrenbreitstein, the 
Rhine and the road from Nassau. The form 
and durability of the new works have been 
mu¢h admired. They have been constructed 
from the plans of Montalembert and Carnot, 
and the castle has received the official name of 
“Fort Frederic-William,”’ from the present 
King of Prussia. The works are shown to visit- 
ors,on their obtaining permission of the com- 
mandant. 

The view from the summit of the castle is a 
very rich and extensive one. Before you is Co- 
blentz, its bridge of boats, and its two islands on 
the Rhine ; behind it, the village and the beauti- 
ful ruins of the Chartreuse, upon a hill covered 
with vines and fruit trees. The scope of the 
view embraces more than thirty towns and villa- 
ges. The Rhine flows majestically beneath it, 
and is here at about the widest part of it course. 
The space of about 120 miles between Mayence 
and Cologne, in which Coblentz stands midway, 
is that where the Rhine is broadest, and its sce- 
nery most picturesque. The view of this old 
castle naturally leads us to reflect on the degree 
in which modern Europe has ceased to resem- 
ble the classic ages in which Ebrenbreitstein 
was founded, or the feudal ages to which so 
much of its history belongs. It still bears the 
name of “the broad stone of honour,” though 
many say that the days of honour have passed 
away with the days of chivalry. But if honour, 
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TO E. B. W.—ELEPHANTA. 


in these times, has become rather a synonymous 
term for honesty and faith, than the fan- 
tastic touchstone of chivalry, we have gained 
greatly by the change. The middle ages were 
not without their virtues, but they were ail of a 
romantic kind. In the present times, it is io the 
inculcation of practical morality, the establish- 
ment of just laws, and the influence of a due 
sense of the plain and simple truths of religion, 
that we must look for the advancement of integ- 
rity and virtue among communities. The mid- 
die ages were too fertile in oppression, in crime, 
and in misery, to be regarded with any thing 
like regret that their character and spirit have 
not been stamped upon the times in which we 
are living. 
—$<—__ 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 





TO EK. W. B., ON HER BIRTH-DAY, 





A few bright summer years have flown, 
Since first those eyes beheld the day : 
A few bright summer years have strown 
Their sweetest incense o’er thy way. 
Life is to thee a vernal morn, 
Where flowers bedeck the fragrant ground, 
And whispering zephyrs lightly borne, 
Tell of the joys that breathe around. 


And all beyond seems fair and bright, 

As fancy gilds the distant scene— 
Reposing in the mellow light, 

here shadows dare not intervene. 

And why should I those shadows trace ? 

Or iell of gathering ills to come, 
That haply might thy smiles efface, 

And drive them from their cherished home ? 


Sure Nature smiled upon thy birth, 
And hourly watched around thy bed ; 
And cull’d the fairest gifts of earth, 
_To scatter o’er thine infant head. 
For who can gaze upon that brow, 
So soft and smooth, so pure and fair, 


: Or watch thy bright eyes’ kindling glow, 


And doubht that genius sparkles there ? 


I’ve seen thee ’midst the glit’ring throng, 
Where beauty shed its dazzling light, 
Moving as if thou didst belong 
To some pure planet still more bright. 
Tis not that wealth around thee throws 
The circle of its halo bright ; 
Thou’rt like the spark’ling gem that glows 
Rich in its own unborrowed light. 


Had’st thou been born a cottage maid, 
Far from the haunts of busy men, 
Tending thy flocks beneath the shade 
Of some sequestered, lonely glen— 
Even then, the stranger, as he pass’d, 
Aad felt the involuntary charm; 
And turning oft, had backward cast 
A lingering look upon thy form. 


O, time! we trace thy withering course, 
Where beauty’s fairest flowers lie ; 
The tottering form, the gloomy hearse, 
Compose thy mournful pageantry. 

The gay, the beautiful, the fair, 
Await alike thy withering blight, 
But oh! this beauteous rose-bud spare, 
Just blooming into light and life. 


139 
ELEPHANTA. 


One of the most wonderful specimens of the an- 
cient Hindoo art—the gigantic Elephant, near Bom- 
bay—is thus described in Capt. Hall’s travels: 


No one is long at Bombay before making a run to 
Elephanta. I remember it was on a Sunday oy 
though I could get no one to accompany me, which 
was secretly very glad of, that I slipped away froma 
party, hired a bunder-boat, and, aided by a fresh wind 

rom the south, skimmed up the harbour, dashed stem 

on the beach, and landed just below the spot where 
stood, but, Iam sorry to say,no longer stands,the huge 
stone elephant from whence the island, in our nomen- 
clature, has derived its title. This island, which is 
called by the natives Gara-poori, or Place of Caves, 
from two words in the Mahratta language, lies exact- 
ly six miles from Bombay castle, and five from the 
main shore of India; itis between three and four 
miles in circumference, and is composed of two long 
hills, with a narrow and thickly-wooded valley running 
between them. 

The elephant stood about two hundred and fifty 
yards to the right of the landing place, on the side of 
one of the hills above mentioned, and not far from a 
ruined Portuguese edifice. Nothing could be more 
rudely sculptured than this figure, which possessed 
none of the gracefulness of the living elephant, though 
in some of the sculptures in the cave temples of India 
that character is exceedingly well preserved. 1 was 
in much too great a hurry at my fifst visit to think of 
measuring or drawing this singular specimen of an- 
cient Hindoo art; but about a year afterwards, in com- 
pany with Mr. William Erskine, of Bombay, com- 
plete sets or measurements of all his dimensions were 
made, and I also took a sketch of the figure, then al. 
most tottering to its fall. The wood cut here inserted 
is from a drawing made on the spot, and, though 
slight, it conveys a pretty correct idea of the form and 
proportions of this celebrated figure. Some of the 


dimensions which we took are also given. 


see 
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Ft. tn. 
Length from the forehead tothe tail - - 13 2 
Height of the head - ° ° ° mere ee 
Circumference at the height of the shoulders 35 5 
Circumference round the four legs . - 3 O 
Breadth of the back : - ° a - 8 0 
Girth of the body - » ° . ‘ «oe. ¢ 
Length of the legs, from 5 ft.to - " ccm 2. 
Circumference of ditto, from 6 feet 3inchesto 7 7 
Length of the supporter- —- . . »- & 8 
Length of the tail (not seen in the above sketch) 7 9 
Length. of hewiaic. «ss Se 6 
Remains of the righttusk -  - - Ol 


In September 1814, before I left India, the head and 
neck dropped off, and the body shortly afterwards 
sunk down to the earth; so that, I fear, all traces of 
our old and much respected friend will by thié time 





have disappeared. For the sake of those who take 
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an interest in these things, I am glad we bestirred 
ourselves in time, and that quite as minute an account 
as can be desired of the Elephant, in all his bearings, 


is faithfully recorded in the first volume of the trans- |. 


actions of the Bombay Literary Society. 

Captain Pyke, who wrote in 1712, exactly a hundred 
years before our visit, mentions that the Elephant 
earried a smaller one upon him; and Anquetil de- 
‘scribes the young elephant as still existing in 1760, 
Niebuhr observes, in 1764, that the Elephant had on 
its back something which age had worn so much that 
it had become impossible to distinguish what it was. 
1 perceive it asserted in anote of mine to Mr. Erskine’s 
account, that in 1813 the small figure on the top could 
not have been an elephant, but may have been a tiger! 
Thus itis, that the fewer and more indistinct the data 
we possess, the more confidently we often pronounce 
upon a dubious fact. 


Sea a aN annnRnEen 
THE BRIDE. 





The bridal veil hangs o’er her brow, 
The ring of gold is on her finger, 

Her lips have breathed the marriage vow, 
Why would she at the altar linger ? 


Why wears her gentle brow a shade, 
hy dim her eye, when doubt is over, 
W hy does her slender form for aid, 
Lean tremblingly upon her lover? 


Is it a feeling of regret, 
For sulemn vows so lately spoken ? 
Is it a fear, scarce owned as yet, 
That her new ties may soon be broken ? 


Oh, no! such causes darken not 
The cloud that’s swiftly passing o’er her, 
. Her’s is a fair and happy lot, 
And bright the path chat lies before her. 


Her heart has long been freely given, 
To him who now her hand possessing, 
Through patient years has fondly striven, 
‘fo merit well the preeious blessing. 


It is the thought of untried years, 
That, to her spirit strong'y clinging, 

Is dimming her blue eyes with tears, 
And o’er her face a shade is flinging. 


It is the thought of duties new; 
_ Of wishes that may prove deceiving— 
Of all she hopes, yet fears to do, 

Of ali she loves, and all she’s leaving. 


Is it the thought of by-gone days, 
Ot them, the fond, the gentle hearted, 
Who meet not now her tearful gaze, 
The dear, the absent, the departed ! 


Oh! who can marvel that the bride 
Should leave the sacred altar weeping ? 
Or who would seek those tears to chide, 
That fresh and green her heart are keeping ? 


Not he who with a lover’s care, 

And husband’s pride, is fondly guiding 
Her tremb’ling steps; for he can kant 

The gentle thoughts that need no hiding. 


Soon love for him those tears will chase, 
And smiles re-light her eye with gladness, 
And none will blame who truly trace 
To its pure source, her transient sadness. 








THE BRIDE—MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D’ABRANTES. 


Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantes., 


EPISODES tN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


a 


[Translated from the French by H. H.] 

We give the following as an instance of the 
greatness of mind which was frequently display- 
ed by Napoleon during his elevation to the 
crown of France; and as an instance in which 
another would have given way to his rage and 
crushed the bold mortal for having dared to im- 
peach his character. 

It is well known that Napoleon frequently 
strolled about in Paris, in the morning, accom- 
panied only by the Duke de Frioul; and that his 
greatest wish was to remain unknown. Ona 
most beautiful morning in the month of March 
cr April, he, accompanied by Duroc, left the 
Elysee where he then resided, and took the road 
to the boulevards. It was then aboyt six o’clock 
in the morning; when they had arrived on the 
boulevard, the emperor smilingly observed, that 
their jaunt was rather too early. All the stores 
were yet closed. 

““We must not follow Haroun-al-Raschid so 


-| early in the morning,” said he; “ besides it was 


night, I believe, when he took his strolls with his 
faithful Giaffer.”’ 

And as they went chatting along, they observ- 
ed and noted down, ina book which Duroc car- 
ried for the purpose, any house that ‘had a per- 
nicious effect in leading public opinion. They 
at length arrived at the passage of the Panora- 
mas. Here some shops were just opening. One 
of them attracted the attention of the emperor; 
it was that of the famous merchant d’Albatre of 
Florence. It was kept then, as it now is, by 
M. L*** and his beautiful sister. 

There was no one in the store at that moment, 
except the servant who was sweeping it, and 
that so awkwardly, through fear of breaking 
some of the splendid ornaments surrounding 
her, that the emperor could not avoid standing 
and looking at her for some time, and bursting 
out into a Jaugh as hearty as that of a schoolboy. 

“Ha! Ha!” ejaculated he at last, “* who keeps 
this store? for I see neither master nor mistress.” 

‘* Do you wish to buy something ?” said the ser- 
vant, stopping her work, and leaning on her 
broom, resting her chin on her hands, and look- 
ing at theemperor. In asking this question, her 
countenance had assumed an inexpressibly droll 
appearance; and indeed she was not far wrong, 
for in my opinion, a more strange physiognomy 
was never seen than that of Napoleon in his cos- 
tume of Haroun-al-Raschid, or the Caliph of 
Bagdad, as he himself called it. 

e always wore the famous grey ridingcoat. 
The singularity of the thing was not in the wear- 
iag, but in the form. The emperor never wish- 
ed to be cramped or confined by his dress, on 
whick: account his tailors made his clothes and 
overcoats, to fit as if the measure for length and 
breadth had been taken from a centre box. At 
the time of his marriage, the King of Naples ob- 
tained his consent to be measured and dressed 
by his tailors. The emperor kept his resolution 
very faithfully for the first few days, but soon 





cried out on the infliction and begged for mercy. 
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He left the question to the decision of the em- 
ress, and provided they left him his jaunt on 
orseback and his four or five meals a day, was 

in a good humor, and of the same opinion as 

every one else. She granted, in consequence, 
every facility to the emperor to dress after his 
own fashion, saying that she loved him as well 
one way as the other. 1 believe that she did not 
equivocate, and that ske intended to have said, 
that she loved him no better one way than another. 

With the riding coat made as I will call it, by 
the grace of God, and a little round hat, pulled 
over his eyes, because he did not wish to be re- 
cognized, his coat being buttoned and put in 
the form of a box, together with a great dishabit- 
ude to the manners of the world, made, as may 
well be imagined, an ensemble altogether comi- 
cal, and in which any trace of the hero could 
scarcely be discovered. The servant of the 
alabaster merchant judging, after a hasty coup- 
d’ceeil, that a person wearing such an overcoat 
and such a hat, could not wish to purchase any 
thing more costly than a paper urn, or some 
other trifle for ten or fifteen francs, did not wish 
the trouble of waking her beautiful young mis- 
tress. But the emperor who did not judge the 
same, after being in his turn diverted with the 
appearance of the Fatima of the broom, demani- 
ed in an authoritative tone whether there was 
any one there to answer him. 

he young sister of M. L***, having heard 
the dialogue of her servant and the emperor, 
hastened to dress, and descend into her ware- 
room. On her entrance the emperor was struck 
with the beauty of her figure and appearance, 
both as noble and eminent as that of the most 
beautiful ladies of the imperial court. 

‘“‘ Pardieu, madam,” said the emperor touching 
the rim of his hat, but not taking it off, for fear 
of being recognized, it ‘*‘ appears to me that you 
are not a very early riser; a good merchant 
should not keep her shop in this manner.” 

“That is very true, sir,” said mademoiselle 
L***, “ if we sold freely and trade was brisk. But 
what does it matter whether we are in our stores 
or not! We would neither sell more nor less.” 

“ Trade is not good then?” enquired Napoleon, 
viewing the various articles placed on the 
shelves. 

* Ruined, sir! Ruined! And how can it be oth- 
erwise? We must die of starvation.” 

“Indeed! How, is France in so alarming a 
state! Being a stranger I wish to make some 
purchases, and at the same time, I should like 
some agreeable person to give me some informa- 
tion in relation to what is passing in France. 
What do you call the form of these vases ?” 

“They are of the Medicis form’ replied made- 
moiselle L*** 

“They are beautiful: at what price do you 
value them?” 

At this question mademoiselle L*** opened 
both eyes and ears. The vases were marked 
three thousand francs. She so said to Napoleon; 
he only nodded his head and replied : : 

“You say that trade is not brisk. What is the 
reason ?”’ 

“Ah! sir, as long as we havea little man so 
maddened as he is for war, how do you expect 
that we can have not a day but an hour tran- 
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quil!” This beautiful young lady fell as if over- 
come by her emotions on a seat. The emperor 
regarded her with a kind of complacent and re- 
yg admiration, for as | have before said, 
she struck him with awe, merely by walking 
into her store. : 

“Ils your husband in the army?” said he to 
mademoiselle L***, 

‘**T am not married.yet, sir, [am under the pro- 
tection of my brother, and in return | assist him 
in his trade. We are not French, we are Swiss.’ 

‘Ah! Ah!’ The emperor breathed this out with 
the same absence of mind, with which he would 
have yawned, or done any thing else, notwith- 
standing which he listened attentively. 

“1 will purchase these two Medicis vases,” 
said he to Mademoiselle L***. ‘ They will be 
sent for at eleven o’clock, you will see that 
they are ready.” 

He said the latter words in a masterly tone, 
and touching the rim of his hat, he rushed out.of 
the house, making a sign for the duke de Frioul 
to follow him. 

“ Well! 1 got my share I expect,” said he, as 
soon as they were out of the avenue where the 
shops had commenced opening! “ Do you know 
that that young lady is very beautiful! When 
she told me that she was Swiss, 1 thought that I 
saw one of the sisters of the menof Rently. Do 
you think that she recognized me ?”’ 

“*T am sure that she did not, sire. Her words 
were too calm and too bold. No, she does not 
know who you are.” 

The emperor after being silent for some mo- 
ments, raised his head, and looked on those who 
surrounded him with a proud self-complacency. 
Duroc, who related that scene to me, said that 
he was certain that the emperor had had some 
revengeful feeling over which he had triumphed. 

At eleven o’clock, mademviselle L*** saw 
two porters arrive with a handbarrow, accom- 
panied by a footman in the livery of the empe- 
ror. He was the bearer of a note to mademoi- 
selle L*** requesting her to accompany the 
vases in order to receive the payment. 

** And where must I go?” said the trembling 
girl, for seeing the imperial livery, she began to 
repent the words she had spoken in the morning. 

** To the Elysee-Napoleon,” said the footman. 
Her brother, who had heard the adventure at 
the same time that he learned the conclusion, 
wished to accompany his sister. He had the 
vases loaded with the greatest care, and followed 
them with his sister, trembling like an aspen; 
though he did not in the least doubt of the en- 
tire truth of what she had said. 

Having reached the Elysee Napoleon, they 
were immediately introduced to the cabinet of 
the Emperor. He took from his scrutoire three 
bills of a thousand frances, and handing them to 
mademoiselle L*** said smiling ; 

* Another time do not complain so bitterly of 
the stagnation of trade.” 

After conversing for some time with the pretty 
merchant, he dismissed them and retired tohis 
private apartment. 

The brother and sister were formed to com- 
prehend this generous conduct, they felt it, and 
their hearts beat in unison with a noble action. 
A long time after I heard mademoiselle L*** 
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relate this transaction in a manner so simple and 
very much to her own advantage without even 
knowing it. She has found out since that morn- 
ing that commerce may languish without being 
the fault of the chief. She was, just as the lit- 
tle man had been, great in spirit ; not in buying 
a pair of vases of her for three thousand francs, 
but in forgetting a word which with too many 
others would have been an offence. 
* * * > * 


If he sought public opinion, the duke de Frioul 
tells us that he should be content. Weare to 
vo this morning to the faubourg Saint-Antoine. 

“or myself, I did not think he was loved as 
much ashe is. You cannot form an idea, Junot, 
to what a degree enthusiasm is carried for him. 
He stopped before an immense house that was 
being built in the rue Charonne. His hat was 
pulled very low over his eyes, but yet he was so 
easy to be recognized, that I was in continual 
fear that some misfortune would happen in these 
expeditions in which I was the Giaffer. This 
morning we were there in the midst of two hun- 
dred workmen, who were building and digging 
at the same time, because there was a kitchen- 
garden, that they were draining, thus to speak, 
in order © make a garden for the manufactory 
of it. Very well! the emperor was quite as 
calm as if he had been surrounded by the sol- 
diers of the old guard. He looked at the masons 
at work, and one of them in particular, who 
moved his arms with difficulty and appeared 
less agile than his comrades. 

“It is singular,” said the emperor, “‘ it appears 
to me that I know that countenance.” 

He continued to look at the mason, who, in 
his turn having spied the little man, whose eye 
never left him, was seeking under his nearly 
worn out hat, who this ce be! The search 
was not long, and the workman, who was an old 
soldier, recognized his general. Theimplement 
which he was using quite near us, fell from his 
hands and his knees trembled. 

** My General!” exclaimed he with a smoth- 
ered voice. 

** Well! Well! what,have you then, my brave 
fellow,” said the emperor going to him—* you 
have then recognized me? Eh! pardieu,I have 
also recollected you! Ask Duroc, I told him: 
There is a countenance that I know--and at 
present I see you quite restored. You were in 
the 32nd ——, you were a corporal, and you 
were wounded.on the bridge d’Arcole, pardieu.” 

_ The mason replied by inclining his head at 
each word of the emperor, and saying ne other 
word than: ‘** Yes, my general.” 

_“ Ah then! why is it that you make mortar? 
since you can wheel a barrow, or can carry a 
gun!” 

** No, my general,” replied the mortar mixer, 
strongly affirming—* No, | cannot raise a gun!” 

And he showed in fact that he could with dif- 
ficulty raise his arm the height of his shoulder. 

*“Butyou were inthe guard at Austerlitz,”’ con- 
tinued the emperor, “for it was you who were 
called Bernard—and you are a child of Paris?” 

** Yes, my general—all this is very true.” 

** And why are you not in the hospital of the 

Invalides?” 
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“Ah! Ah!—yes—I now recollect.” And I 
saw the forehead of the emperor gather. 
“Marshal Serrurier has not given me a very 
good account of you—what is it that you wish to 
say. If your opinion does not agree with that of 
the government, you should then leave France 
and go and build houses in America.” 

“ But my general, if Ido that I must leave not 
only my country—but you, whom | love more 
than that.” 

“Me!” said the emperor laughing.—“ Par. 
dieu! that is curious. How can you make your 
attachment for me agree with your hatred of the 
empire ?” 

* Because that, my general—because that—it 
is that—you see—it is that—it is you—”’ 

1 am sure, continued the duke de Frioul, that 
that man had not the most distant idea of the 
immense value of the word that he had just spo- 
ken. It is not that he had not the most intimate 
thought of it—but he would not have rendered 
it by the sublime simplicity of those single 
words: 

Ir 1s you! 

The emperor was struck with it. He then 
learned, both this man, and his own soul, which 
was, | am sure, great and honourable. There 
was not even that consistency in his conduct to 
wish always to call the emperor: My Grnr- 
RAL!—who had not his bright side in this little 
tale—he had not as formerly that insolent air 
nor did he manifest a wish to brave him. That 
is so true, that I did not at first observe it, and I 
saw nothing in this innovation but a habit of the 
old soldier. The eyes of the emperor in looking 
at him, showed some little discontent, but much 
more benevolence. The old soldier was there 
before us, hat in hand, and as respectful as when 
under arms at a parade of the Tuilleries. 

** Very well! have you not received a cross?” 

The mason opened his vest, and showed his 
cross shining on his breast. 

‘It is in its place, said Bernard.” ‘‘ You gave 
it to me at the battle of Wagram, my general, for 
a ball which those cursed Austrians had sent in 
my breast. You passed by as I was raised up, 
and when you found that I had received my 
wound as a brave man, you gave me the cross. 
Ob! it was a famous plaster that you applied 
there,—I also sleep with it—it never leaves me 
—for when | work, I put it under my vest.” 


“Why so?” said the emperor; ‘ do you think 
that your trade will dishonour your cross ?—your 
situation 1s honorable, do you understand--and 
you should not blush at it. What do your com- 
rades think of you? and all those to whom you 

reach republican doctrines? They ought to 
augh at you, my poor Bernard, for in the end it 
is by haughtiness that you do that.” 

The poor Bernard did not know where he was, 
he recollected now that at first his comrades 
mocked him, and afterwards that they were an- 
gry at him. He cast down his eyes. Aftera 
moment’s silence the emperor said to him: 

“ You have the pension of yourcross. I am 
sorry that the marshal did not ask what he 
should do with you before he placed you at the 
door of the retreat of these brave fellows. Had 
he any other reason for placing you as he has? 





*] have been there, my general—but—” 


Come, tell me the truth.” 
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“My — there is another, to tell you every 
thing. I went about a little on the holidays, you 
see. I meanon Sundays. I have been punish- 
ed several times, and then happened that histo- 
ry, you know my general, and faith! then 1 am 
told, since you have been put to the door, you 
must go and eat your soup elsewhere, and I 
come to mix mortar, but it 1s all the same I am 
out of the house; and if it was the result of your 
bounty, my general! take your old soldier back 
again.” 

"He entirely raised his head in order that he 
might better see the emperor, and his features 
became perfectly distinguishable, showed an 
expressive countenance, and much more per- 
suasive at this moment, as the large tears flowed 
from his eyes and rolled as if in astream, ina 
long and deep cicatrice which has been on his 
left cheek. The emperor said nothing but look- 
ed at him for a long time. He then asked me 
for my purse, and taking from it three napoleons, 
gave them to Bernard! 

“ Here Bernard is something to drink my 
health with your companions,—Go to breakfast, 
see the hour, and above all do not get tipsy; for 
then I will be obliged to pay your day’s wages to 
your master. Adieu, my children!” 


“Vive l’ empereur! Vive I’ empereur!” shouted 
all the masons—and throwingaside their barrows 
and tools, they surrounded him and tried to kiss 
his hands. Bernard stood aside and was the only 
one who said nothing; but he wept, and in the 
tears of the old veteran, more love was displayed 
than in all the shouts of the rest at the jingle of 
the money. The emperor approached hétoard 
and said, 

‘** Bernard, I must see general Songis or mar- 
shal Bessieres—or if you like it better, come to 
the chateau, and ask to see this yeung man. 
And he clapped Duroc on the shoulder. You 
must speak to him, and he will have something 
to say to you from me.” It was after having taken 
off his hat to all the workmen, who, delighted 
with his visit, and his urbanity, repeated the cry 
of vive l’ empereur until long after he had dis- 
appeared. 

his story made a great impression on me 
when it was related to me by Duroc. It made 
very little impression on him as he is accustomed 
to encounter such adventures under different 
appearances every day. He however agreed 
with me in this, that there was a good deal of ro- 
mance in the life of Bernard. The emperor un- 
derstood this man. He understood him as a man 
because he had not listened to him as a king.— 
The sovereign would have become angry—the 
hero not only pardoned but discovered the great- 
ness of mind of the soldier. Bernard was no 
longer a mason. He hada place in the goyern- 
ment of the palace. He at length accustomed 
himself to say SrrE and Your MAJEsTy when 
he spoke of the emperor—but the most curious 
part of the case is that since the overthrow of 
the empire, he has become such an imperialist, 
that he will break the head of any one, who, in 
speaking of the emperor, should neglect to say, 

IS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR AND KING. 

He was astrong republican before entering 
the guard, but, notwithstanding, devoted to the 
emperor. This Bernard who had been at the 
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siege of Toulon, the campaigns of Italy, those of 
Egypt, had entertained for general Bonaparte a 
species of worship. He saw nothing more ex- 
alted than the title of general, immortalised by 
the most brilliant victories—neither was it ever 
diminished in his opinion. But when the empire 
was established, and at the time of putting the 
gag he was with marshal Davoust, and 
told him that he did not wish to sign ror. The 
marshalor his deputy spoke of it to the emperor; 
the emperor who wished all the votes freely given, 
directed that Bernard should sign as he chose, he 
therefore made under his signature a No, but 
with his prayers for his general, and the offer of 
his blood and his life. hen he was wounded 
at the battle of Wagram, the emperor who wish- 
ed to take care of his good soldiers and good 
Frenchmen, gave him the cross, after having him 
attended to as if he belonged to his staff. This 
character appeared, to him, original, and it is 
even astonishing that this man never reached fur- 
ther than the rank of corporal. He wrote very 
well. The emperor forgot him for several years. 
Then occurred this affair of the invalids, where 
Bernard had not only spoken with little discre- 
tion, but cried several times: Vive la republique! 
He harangued, spoke, and at length did so well, 
that the marshall put him to the door, as he him- 
self says. 
—_—p——— 


THINGS SUBLUNARY. 


This earth is a horrible place, 
And man is much worse than a beast, : 
To defraud is not deemed a disgrace, 
And revenge is accounted a feast. 
Here, envy and malice do reign, 
And murder fulfils their decrees ; 
And mercy’s entreaties are vain, 
For justice is purchased by fees. 


Contention’s the business of life, 

Each man is a foe to his brother ; 
All riches are gotten by strife, 

One rides on the wreck of another. 
The higher exults in his height, 

And scorns his poor neighbor below ; 
And equals eye equals with spite, 

For iriendship is more than they know, 


Here, love it is nothing but lust, 
And woman is nought but a slave; 
Injustice is said to be just, 
And a villain allow’d to be brave. 
*Tis the rich man that teaches the poor, 
And he says, “Be content with your fate, 
That the Lord will reward you be sure, 
If ye touch not the weal of the great!” 


I could live in the depths of the sea, 
Or bask with a seal on the shoal; 
1 could work in a cell with a bee, 
Or burrow the earth with a mole: 
I could live with a wolf in a den; 
I could live with a pig in a sty; 
I could croak with the trogs in a fen, 
Or soar with a raven on high, 


But with man it is wretched to dwell, 
For the greatest endowments of nature 
Are bestowed upon him to excel 
In crime, and to make misery greater. 
Yet, as quick as a conjurer’s trick, 
One might cure the corruption of man ; 
And I swear by the tail of old Nick, 
That I'll do it as soon as I can, 























BY THE MARGIN OF FAIR ZURICH’S WATERS. 


A much admired Song, sung by Miss 8S. Phillips. 





Composep sy James G. Marper. 
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By the mar..gin of fair Zurich’s wa..ters, Dwelt a youth whose fond heart night and 





a) 


decres. 


Forthe fair..est of fair Zurich’s daugh... tens, In a dream of love melted a..... 
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list to me, fair one, I pray,” Ww did so he on..ly could 





...lack well a.... .day, a,” was all he could 


a, a......lack well 





@ 


ritard. ad lib. 


a,” was all 








2. 

By the margin of fair Zurich’s waters, 
At close of a sweet summer day, 

say. To the fairest of fair Zurich’s daughters, 
The youth found at last tongue to say : 

“I’m in love, as thou surely must see— 
Could I love any other but thee ? 

Oh, say then wilt thou be my bride ?” 
Can you tell now, the fair one replied ? 


Ai, a, I leave you to guess,— 
Ai, a, of course she said yes! 


he could 


Bis. ; 
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Sketches of the Western Bar. 





A week passed at Columbus, Ohio, in the 
Summer of 1827. 


The trial of several important causes, at the July 
session of the Circuit Court of the United States to be 
holden by Judge Trimble, at Columbus, the seat of 
Government of Ohio, among them the “ Great Col- 
umbus Cause” as it was called, it was supposed would 
assemble the elite of the Western Bar. Curiosity to 
see and hear some of these distinguished men, especi- 
ally Phillip Doderidge and Henry Baldwin, induced 
me, then a young advocate just come to the bar, to 
throw my saddle bags over my horse, our mode of 
travelling the circuit, and ride up to the capitol. ‘The 
idea I had formed of the two individuals, above nam- 
ed in particular, the feelings with which I thought of 
and regarded them, perhaps I could not at this time 
faithfully describe, and probably not at any time, with- 
out subjecting myself to the chance of being regarded 
an enthusiast. I had listened to descriptions of the dis- 

lay of their great abilities, their eloquence and Jearning 
in the Supreme Court of the U. S. on the floor ot Con- 
gress, and elsewhere, fhe one having been at the time I 
speak, confessedly at the head of the western Penn. bar 
and the other equally at the head of the western bar of 
Virginia, and my imagination had so far been active 
with the incidents I had learned touching their profes- 
sional,career, that it required little besides the sanguine 
temperament of youth, to supply a credulity that should 
place them scarcely beneath the gods themselves. La- 
dy Morgan in her book of the Boudoir, in speakin 
of her feelings in reference to Erskine before she ha 
seen him, and while she only knew him through his 
great reputation as an advocate, describes very nearly 
what were mine in reference to the individuals above 
named. Like hertoo, perhaps (a thing inevitable) in 
candor I should confess, I was » Se in the result 
to undergo somewhat of a disappointment; for even 
great men are not gods after all, but very far from 1t. 
And if there are any who would still desire to doubt 
this truth, let me advise them to continue to assist the 
illusion by distance, listen to the sayings of the oracle 
without examining too nicely the means by which she 
delivers herself. But still these were great men—were 
for poor Doderidge is now no more—and these an 
many others I could name, I yet feel possessed virtues, 
great talents, and rare endowments, in such a degree as 
not only to deserve high praise, but calculated to ex- 
cite the warmest emulation in the bosoms of those 
who can become inspired 7 great examples, or are 
willing to furnish the humble tribute of their admira- 
tion as an offering at the shrine of genius. 

I propose giving a few recollections of several clever 
men I met, and of some of the little incidents that 
crowded themselves into the short space of the week 
Iattended the court. 

Should my memory supply me with sufficient to give 
any interest to these brief sketches, especially among 
any portion of the profession, I may be induced at 
leisure moments to continue them, and to extend them 
to other scenes and other actors than those here em- 
braced. And as[ shall speak of no one but with the 
utmost candor, and with the strictest regard to truth, 
so none can reasonably object, I trust, to the introduc- 
tion of their names, a thing that is done every day in 
the European journals, in reference to the bar, whose 
professional characters indeed as introduced by them- 
selves, are almost as much before the public as the 
character of the statesman or politician. 

Doderidge then, to give some idea of his appear- 
ance, was at the time I met him, I should say about 
fifty years of age. His stature rather low, his figure 
portly, light eyes, light hair which he wore with a cue, 
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and the expression of his countenance was most mild 
ana benevolent. His head was very large and sat 
down between his shoulders apparently almost with. 
out the intervention of aneck. I first met him at the 
tea table. Some of those who knew him well, got him 
engaged in conversation. Doderidge drank tea and 
talked—and ye powers, how he did talk! Both in 
conversation dy tea drinking, he would have been a 
match for Doctor Johnsonany day. Thesubject was 
European history, and European politics. His memo. 
ry was one of the most striking qualities of his mind, 

recollect of hearing my. old Preceptor say that 
Doderidge could give from memory, the date of every 
important English Treaty from the Charter of Runa 
Mead, down; and old Mr. Jarvis Pike related to me 
the following additional instance ofhis powers, in this 
wey. Pike said he was a Juror ina very important 
Land Cause, tried at Chillicothe, which occupied the 
space of a week or more, where Doderidge was one 
of the Counsel. There were some fifty or sixty wit- 
nesses examined, many of them in reference to lines, 
boundaries, - the most technical kind of evidence, 
and that Doderidge never wrote so much as the name 
ofa witness, but that when he came to speak he could 
go over both the names of the witnesses, and their tes- 
timony as familiarly as though it had all been written 
down, and committed to memory; that more than 
once where there was a dispute about what the wit- 
ness had said, Doderidge would repeat the testimony 
in the identical words of the witness himself. It was 
no doubt, in part, the result of long practice in this way 
(generally the best) of trying causes. 

But in reference to his colloquial powers, 1 never 
heard any man converse with the same ease, fluenc 
and eloquence; more, I never heard any man that 
thought in powers of conversation, could be said fair- 
ly, to compare with Phillip Doderidge. It was the 
same description of eloquence he used at the bar, the 
very same as to manner, for his manner there was 
essentially colloquial. His voice was strong, clear 
and musical. It cost him no effort te talk, words 
seemed to flow as naturally as the breath from his 
nostrils, or like the river “ forever flowing by, and for- 
ever coming on.” His extensive reading particular] 
in history, and his observation and intercourse wit 
the world, assisted by so powerful a memory, had 
a 4 him with a never end ng fund of anecdote, 
with which to enliven and illustrate whatever he talk- 
ed about, and it made very little difference to him 
what the subject was, though if left to himself, the 
“venue,” as the lawyers say, would be likely to be laid 
somewhere in the old Dominion, and some portion 
of her political history, or some of her distinguished 
men form part of the topic of conversation. In this 
he was a true Virginian. 

Doderidge had no ideas of economy; he seemed 
in no degree to appreciate the value of money ; when 
he had it, was proluse tothe greatest degree of extra- 
vagance. Asan instance | recollect while at Colum- 
bus, he went one morning to market and bought two 

oung Fawns, which he had brought round to_ the 

otel, saying he had purchased them for his children, 
and proposed hiring a hack to send them forthwith 
over to Wellsburg, his residence, a distance of some 
two hundred miles! 

Speaking of the market, reminds me, we passed a 
most merry evening in the market-house, over the 
market, and to which Doderidge contributed as usual, 
his part. A strolling company of players had opened 
there, and with a view of giving them a dollar we 
all went. I forget the play, but the poor creatures 
mouthed it so horribly, 1 recollect we soon got very 
tired of it. There was no curtain in front of the stage 
or the part occupied by the players, for we were all 
on the same floor, but some blankets in the rear form- 
ed the partition for the green-room, behind which the 
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actors retired at the close of each act. While they 
were out, when about half through the play, and the 
audience were being entertained by a single violin, 
which composed the orchestra, a curly headcd little 
negro excited by the music, began to beat me with 
his feet, which Doderidge observing, incidenta'ly took 
occasion to remark to some of those round him, upon 
the correctness of the ear of the African for music ; 


their taste, and talent in this respect, and which he“ 


compared to that of the Germans or Italians. And 
to prove that cuffee, would not miss a note, but touch 
every one with heel or toe, he called upon the,boy to 
stand out and dance. The negro danced the jigg, 
the double Shuffle, the Fisher’s hornpipe, and lastly 
Juba, for he had reeeived his accomplishments, 1 be- 
lieve, in old Virginia. ‘Ihe audience applanded, and 
criedencore! ‘Ihe actors in the mean time appeared, 
and endeavoured to go on with the play, but in vain, 
they were hissed and interrupted, and cuffee, told to 
keep to his work. The sovereigns had declared in 
favor of the African, and the sons of Thespis, “Mob. 
led Queens,” and all, had thesnortification of seeing 
themselves and the “legitimate drama’? fairly sup- 
planted for that night, by the hero of tne black buskins. 

Doderidge, I recollect, during the court, was concern- 
ed in an important chancery case, and I may here re- 
mark, trifling as it may seem, though'l have recollect- 
ed it for seven years, that he shewed his brief which 
he had prepared in the case to-several of the profes- 
sion, and seemed*to.challenge for it their admiration, 
and I thought seemed more proud of it than almost any 
thing else. No doubt it had cost him days and nights 
of labour, and probably all the powers of his great 
mind had been exercised, and as he thought success- 
fully in putting his case on a few sheets of paper. ‘Tom 
Corwin was opposed to him in this case, and he too 
had made ample preparation, knowing the great Philip 
Doderidge, as he was very often called in the west, was 
to be his antagonist. It was Corwin’s first appearance 
in this court, and he felt as he told me, some anxiety 
for the result; and when I endeavoured to give him 
encouragement, he assured me he could not even 
hear his name called without feeling a perfect tremor 
come over him—though C. at this time a been seve- 
ral years at the bar. This nervous sensitiveness perhaps 
may be regarded as une of the evidences of genius, 
certainly it is often attendant upon it. ‘The cause at 
length was called, there were tew in court, but I sat by 
my friend waiting with almost as much anxiety as he 
could feel himself, to witness the result. But I knew 
if Tom got over the flurry of the first ten minutes all 
was safe, for by that time he would begin to feel him- 
self, and [ was sure as Sheridan said of himself, “ it 
was in him and would come out.”’? And as 1 suspected 
a few minutes sufficed to relieve him from a painful 
embarrassment and he proceeded in thenext one hour 
and a half to deliver one of the most able and eloquent 
forensic arguments I ever listened to. I have always 
regarded it as a chef d’ouvre, as the most perfect 
thing of the kind taken in all its parts, I ever heard at 
the bar. Doderidge was delighted—and more, for 
Corwin had incidently introduced the name of Chan- 
cellor Wythe, and took occasion in a few words to 
pronounce a deserved eulogy upon the character of 
that truly greatand good man and able chancellor—and 
which quite won Doderidge’s heart, for the memory of 
Wythe, I believe, is universally cherished by the Vir- 
ginia Bar. ‘The court adjourned and = could 
not forego the pleasure of drinking a glass of wine at 
dinner, with his friend ‘Tom Corwin, or, as after the 
bottle had circulated a little, he more familiarly called 
him, his friend “ black ‘I'om Corwin.” An adjective 
by the by, the application of which it must be confessed 
might not seem to be altogether misapplied; first pre- 
inising, however, that my friend does really belong to 
the “ race of the pale faces.” 
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The wine circulated freely; D. could enjoy a friend's 
success as much as his own,—either of which, unfor- 
tunately, would sometimes powerfully have tempted 
him to worsmp that heathen god who has secured 
more victims, alas! than the Juggernaut itself. At the 
going in of court poor D. arose, or rather leaned on 
his hands, supported by the little table in front of him, 

‘commenced with his argument; but he had not 
spoke many minutes when the judge, in a manner the 
most delicate, and with such address as to deceive 
many as to the real object, and no doubt among them 
poor D. himself,—casting his eye out of the window 
and after apparently watching the motion of the clouds 
for a moment, turned to Mr. Doderidge and begged him 
to be so good as to suspend his argument for the 
present; then addressing the marshall told him forth- 
with, to adjourn the court, for that the clouds indica- 
ted wind and the building was in an exposed situation. 
The court was adjourned, and poor D. spared alike 
the embarrassment of proceeding, thus after dinner, 
with his argument, or the mortification of having any 
measures ostensibly taken for his convenience. I am 
aware that those who prefer the austere and rigid 
virtues of a Cato the younger to a more liberal phi- 
lusophy, will possibly find more to censure on the one 
side, and less to admire on the other, than the narrator 
of this little incident may seem to do. 

Doderidge in the course ot the evening resumed his 
argument and an able argument it was. His delivery 
was always highly interesting without being very ora- 
torical. T heard one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States say, that there was no man 
came into court he listened to with more pleasure than 
to Doderidge. He was unquestionably a great Law- 
yer, and the address ard ability he displayed in the 
Convention that formed the late Constitution of Vir- 

inia, in leading the opposition of the West against 

eigh and his friends on the question of the basis of 
representation, shewed he might have become equally 
distinguished as a Statesman. He wasa member of 
Congress at the time of his death, which happened at 
Washington in the winter of 1833. 


THE GREAT COLUMBUS CAUSE. 


The Great Columbus Cause, as it was cal'ed, was 
an action of ejectment brought to recover the ground 
on which Columbus, the capitol of Ohio, now stands. 
The town is beautifully situated on the east bank of 
the Sciota, and contained at the time, a population of 
some two thousand inhabitants, many fine private 
buildings and improvements, and the public buildings 
of the state, including the State House and Offices, 
Court House, Penitentiary, &c. As the case has 
never been reported, and having a brief memorandum 
now in my possession, containing the principal points 
that arose on the trial, 1 will here insert them, know- 
ing they may at least possess some degree of interest 
for the profession. 

The plaintiffs claimed as heirs at law of John Allen. 
Allen was a refugee frcm Novia Scotia, and had set- 
tled in New Hampshire. By certain acts of congress, 
he was entitled to a quantity of land, and in 1802, the 
tract for which this suit was brought, was patented to 
him by the United States. In 1801, John Allen con- 
veyed to his son George W. Allen, all the lands to 
which he was entitled under the actsof congress. In 
1805, George W. Allen mortgaged the premises in 
dispute, to John Langdon, Jr. This mortgage was 
recorded in Franklin county, where the land lay, and 
under it the land was sold and purchased by Lyne 
Sterling and others in 1809, who were the present de- 
fendants, and who had been in possession ever 
since. 

The deed from John Allen to George W. Allen, was 
not to be found. ‘The parole evidence relied on, was 
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the declarations of the grantor that he had sold: the 
declaration of his heirs to the same effect; the recitin 
in the mortgage to Langdon, the deed from John AI- 
len to George W. Allen; and referring to the Notarial 
Book ; and the rough draught of a deed prepared by 
an Attorney under the direction of John Alen that 
these all were dead before the commencement of any 
suit. ‘That no claim had been set up by the heirs from 
the death of John Allen in 1808 till 1822, although 
some of them knew of the mortgage of Langdon. 


The plaintiffs objected to the sufficiency of this tes- 
timony to prove the deed; but suppose it sufficient, 
the deed itself was objected to because given before 
the patent issued, and the claim by act of congress is 
not assignable. ‘The plaintiffs also objected to the 
validity of the sale under the mortgage, because it did 
not appear there had been an appraisement which the 
statute required. 

Defendants admitted that the claim was not assign- 
able so that the patent could be taken out in the assig- 
nees name, but contended that by such assignment 
the equitable interest would pass; and secondly, that 
the deed operated by Estople, and lastly by war- 
ranty. 

That as to the appraisement required, that would be 
presumed under the circumstances. Such are briefly 
the prominent points that arose on the trial. 


So much was a recovery feared, that some of the 
inhabitants who had erected valuable improvements, 
compromised with the plaintiffs giving them a certain 
sum, to have their titles confirmed, knowing that 
Mr. Sterling, the only one of the original grantors that 
might be considered at all responsible, would be utterly 
unable, respectable as his fortune was, to indemnity 
them in the event of a recovery by the plaintiffs. But 
Sterling had left nothing undone that assiduity or ex- 
pense could accomplish, to defend his cause, and pro- 
tect those who claimed underhim. With this view, 
he employed and liberally feed, Henry Baldwin of 
Pittsburg, now one of the judges of the supreme court 
of the United States, Thomas Ewing, now in the Sen- 
ate from Ohio, and Edward King; Charles Hammond, 
Abraham Scott, Wilcox and others were counsel for 
the plaintiffs. ‘The cause on either side, which was 
tried before Judge Trimble, was conducted with great 
ability. 1t was opened for the plaintiffs by Hammond, 
who is an excellent lawyer, and a very talented, and 
able man. King had in the course of the trial, some 
interlocutory questions assigned to him, which occu- 
pied some hour and a hall in the discussion ; and so far 
as eloquence was concerned, there was nothing supe- 
rior to this effort during the trial. Few men indeed, 
have a better delivery than King. He possesses great 
fluency, his voice is clear, powerful, and always well 
modulated, and above all, his delivery may be said to 
be characterized in all respects, by good taste. There 
was always to me, for I have often heard him, a charm 
in his manner, in his noble,bold, chivalrous sort of bear- 
ing, and to which his gestures, open, free and easy, 
and the very intonations of his voice seemed to cor- 
‘respond and bear witness. I should doubt whether 
he possesses the fire and ardor, that is said to have 
belonged to his father, Rufus King, whose biographer 
relates of him, that on one occasion, while replying 
to Aaron Burr, in the Senate of the United States, he 
jumped with both feet clear from the floor, and adds 
that extravagant as his movement, might seem, he did 
not appear awkward, so entirely was it the result of 
impulse or passion. But Ned King is certainly ver 
clever and accomplished, and I don’t know that 
ever met with a public speaker whose model I felt 
more inclined to form myself upon, (1 knew him before 
I came to the bar,) and this is perhaps, the highest 
compliment one man can pay another in this way. 


Ewing had made himselt perfect master of his cause, 
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and displayed throughout the trial, a great deal of learn. 
ing, ingenuity and talents. 
ut all eyes were turned to the “ great Henry Bald- 
win,” as it now fell to his lot, to sum up on behalt of 
the defence, and many, even at this stage of the trial, 
seemed to rest their hopes upon the success of that 
effort. If ever there was a subject or an occasion, 
caiculated to call forth the best efforts of the orator, 
it was this. The importance of the subject matter in 
dispute, the great interest universally felt by the inhab- 
itants of the town, directly involving as it did, the tor. 
tunes of many, and the prospects of all as connected 
with the growth and prosperity of the place; add to 
this, the position of thie advocate himself, appearing 
for the first time before the court and bar of Ohio, 
with a great reputation to sustain, and a great and 
difficult cause to defend, opposed as he was too, by 
some of the leading men of that bar, and we see every 
motive, calculated to appeal to the interests, feelings, 
or ambition of the man, concentrated to call forth all 
that was within him. And “the Pennsylvania law- 
yer ” did not disappoint any, but fully sustained himself 
and more. 1 have often seen and heard Mr., now 
Judge Baldwin, since, while he was yet at the bar, but 
never when he appeared to such advantage. His fig- 
ure is good and commanding, and he has one of the 
finest shaped heads ever placed upon a man’s shoul- 
ders, and which he had a way, when earnestly engag- 
ed, of shaking in a manner very significant—caleulat- 
ed to mark certain passages with great emphasis.— 
This with the frequent use of his righi arm, particular- 
ly that part from the elbow down, with the fore finger 
pointed, constituted almost his only gestures. When 
approaching a conclusion, he turned to Ewing, and 
asked him in an under voice, if he had noticed sufti- 
ciently all the points.) Ewing mentioned to him that 
he might as well add a few words more to some part 
to winch he called his attention, when Baldwin re- 
sumed, or rather continued, for he never appeared at a 
loss for either words or ideas, and so inexhaustible do 
both seem, that I never could tell while he was at the 
bar, when he was about concluding. It was this 1 
suppose, that induced some one to say (I have heard 
Ben Hardin of Kentucky, quoted for the remark) that 
** Baldwin was always in the middle of his speech.”— 
It could only apply to the manner—the appearance, 
for with him, the “end” was not “unknown to the 
beginning ;”’ his mind being naturally logical, and his 
demonstrations always most happy. After speaking 
some fifteen or twenty minutes longer, and when in 
the act of taking his seat, Mr. Scott pointed out some 
thirty volumes of books, as many as covered one of 
the tables, which he said he wished to call Mr. Bald- 
win’s attention too, in addition to those previously cit- 
ed. Mr. Baldwin at first complained, that the counsel 
should have reserved to this period of the cause so 
many authorities, not only, not allowing him time to 
examine them, but compelling him, alter concluding 
his argument, to resume. After some explanation 
however, from Mr. 8., he commenced their examina- 
tion. And here his recollection, and knowledge of 
cases, contained in the reports, both ancient and 
modern, with which he is probably more familiar than 
almost any man at the American bar, stood him in 
good need. It was quite a treat. He picked up the 
books in the order, in which they were referred to, 
and the moment he turned to the case, seemed to know 
generally without reading even so much as the mar- 
inal note, what it contained, and what it was cited 
As to this case, he would say it had been over- 
ruled by some later one, to which he would call the at- 
tention of the court. As to another, the case bore no 
analogy, andyhe would show wherein it did not, and 
therefore it was no authority at all. A third was an- 
alogous, and good authority, but authority decidedly 
for his position; and on he went, not only successtul- 
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ly defending himself, but seeming to turn his adversa- 
ry’s own weapons against him, and such tact, skill, 
and ingenuity, did he display in encountering Scott’s 
corps de reserve, that before he got through, he kad 
a good deal excited the risible feelings of the bar, 
find finally resumed his seat amid the ill-suppressed 
manifestations ef admiration and applause. Scott was 
not prepared for this, and when he rose to reply, evi- 
denced the greatest degree of embarrassment. He 
stammered out a few words, and finally complaining 
that his authorities had got disarranged, the court ob- 
served they would take a recess of fifteen minutes, to 
allow Mr. Scott time to arrange his authorities. But 
in half the time, S. had collected himself, his mind 
having obviously to all, been much more disarranged 
than his authorities, and the Judge not having left the 
bench, the canse progressed, and Mr. Scott concluded 
a good, and lawyer-like argument. Judge Trimble 
then immediately delivered the opinion of the court, 
deciding the cause in favour of the defendants. 

This result so much hoped for by the citizens of the 
town, yet so much doubted of, and so long and anxi- 
ously waited for, very naturally when it came to be 
known out of doors, occasioned the strongest manifes- 
tations of joy. The principal hotel was thrown open 
in the evening to all, and tables set out, covered with 
a profusion of every thing. A fine band of music 
stationed in the porch, responded to the toast, song, 
and merriment within, which was kept up to a late 
hour of the night, and when the company adjourned 
from here, the music accompanied by crowds of the 
people, continued to parade the streets till near morn- 
ing, serenading the successful counsel, and the popu- 
lace shouting their names—-as “EJurra! for Henry Bald- 
win!” “ Hurra for the great Pennsylvanian lawyer !” 
“Hurra! for Ewing!” and “ Hurra! for Ned King 
too!” King however, next morning good humoredl 
complained, that though he had been kept awake all 
night, it was but to listen to the names of his col- 
leagues, except an occasional solo that might give ut- 
terance tohis own. King, I have before said, did not 
enter upon a general discussion ot the cause, and this 
may probably explain why he did not buy so many 
“golden opinions trom all sorts of people,” as his senior 
colleagues. 

Thus ended the great Columbus cause, for though the 
plaintiffs took an appeal to the Supreme court of the U. 
States, I think it was ultimately abandoned, even with- 
out arvument. 

I reserve to another occasion, the grateful task of 
recording what I recollect of the distinguished Judge, 
and truly great and good man who presided at the 
trial, and who is now alas! no more; a biographical 
notice of whom, supposed to be from the pen of Daniel 
Webster, anda short “ memoir by an eminent judicial 
character of Kentucky,” may be seen in the first number 
of the American Jurist; and if I can add nothing to what 
has been, here so well and eloquently said, even on a 
few brief pages, still I may be permitted to furnish a 
tew little incidents, along with such faithful impres- 
sions as my mind received while attending the court, 
where he presided, or as were obtained in the more 
familiar intercourse of his society, off the bench, to 
which his kindness and partiality admitted me. 

a 


PARALLEL OF THE Sexes.— Man is strong—Woman 
is beautiful. Man is daring and confident—Woman 
is diffident and unassuming. Man is great in action 
—Woman in suffering. Man shines abroad—Woman 
athome. Man talks to convince—Woman to per- 
suade and please. Man has a rugged heart—Woman 
a soft and tender one. Man prevents misery —Woman 
relieves it. Man has science—Woman taste. Man 
has judgment—Woman sensibility. Man is a being 


of justice—Woman of mercy.—My Daughter's Book. 


15 
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Lines on revisiting the ruins of a favorite spot, (or 
the banks of the Hoosack) after several years ab- 
sence, 


All dark is my soul while I view the sad ruins, 
herve once stood the cottage of peace and of joy, 
Ye wealthy, I cried—these, these are your doings; 
Ye glory in revels, ye love to destroy. 


There was the garden all blooming with flowers— 
There was the green sward for Tov'd ones to play ; 
The hawthorn smelt sweet after soft vernal showeis, 
And chirp went the Red-breast as he hopt from the 
spray. 


But, oh, my poor heart, how it bleeds to behold thee, 
hou garden of love! oh, how thon art spoil’d 
From my hawthorn and roses, my sweet-briar they’ve 

depriv’d me; 
I mourn like a parent—I weep like a child. 


Could ye not, oh ye wealthy, have pitied the mother, 
All wild with distraction—an image of woe; 

Could ye not, oh ye wealthy, have pitied the brother, 

When far from the spot ye compell’d them to go. 


Hark—hear the sweet Robin that singsin your bower, 
He calls you, my Emma, to hasten away, 

There’s another dear spot where dies not the flower, 
The hawthorns are fresh—the fennels are gay. 


Let us go, my dear children, from this sweet rolling 
river, 
Far from oppression, from tumult and wo; 
There a mercilul God that’s strong to deliver, 
His mercies are sure, though his judgments are slow. 


Far, far to the west, where the tall pines are bending, 
O’er streamlets that wander through fairy-like vales, 
Where willows wave high, with tamarisks blending, 
Perfumed a the breath of the sweet summer 
gales. 


Its there, my dear children, we’ll live happy together, 
Around the lov’d cottage the jess’mine shall blow ; 

Afflictions and sorrows our hearts shall not sever, 
But the day-star of hope o’er our hamlet shall glow. 


EDWIN. 
a ep 


PARODY. 





Oh ! how I love to mention him, 

To hear the numskull’s name ; 

He thinks he played the fool with me, 
With him I did the same ; 

From sport to sport he hurried me 
And treated when we went; 

But by his empty purse, and looks, 

I think he does repent. 


Perhaps he seeks another fair 

In hopes he may deceive, 

But if possessed of common sense, 
She never will believe ; 

He still will wear that artful face, 
Tho’ in a foreign land; 

And if his purse no stronger gets, 
He’ll never get her hand. 


They tell me he ishappy now— 
Tell him I am the same; 

His loss I’m sure I don’t regret, 
His presence gave me pain; 
Perhaps like me he struggles with 
Some feelings of regret ; 

But what a luckless ape he was, 


He never will forget. Vv. LB. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A roputar Preacnuer.—The following is an ac- 
count of a popular preacher at New York: . 

“Til tell you what it is,” ejaculated he, “that’s 
what I calla real tear down sneezer : he’s a bark-well 
and hold fast too; he doesn’t honey it up to ’em, and 
mince his words—he lets it down to ’em hot and heavy; 
he knocks down and drags out; he first gives it to 
em in one eye, then in t’other, then in the gizzard, 
and at last he gets your head under his arm, and then 
I reckon he feathers it in between the lug and the 
horn; he gives a fellow no more of a chance thana 
*coon has in a black-jacket.” 

“Then you give him more credit for sincerity than 
you usually do men of his cloth,” said I. 

“Yes, yes! there’s no whippin the devil round the 
stump with him; he jumps right at him, tooth and 
toenail, and I’m flambergasted if 1 don’t think he 
rather worsted the Old Boy this morning ! and he’s 
the best match I ever saw him have. 





csinainspnesilitbcinitsii 
An Invianity.—A medical man who has just re- 
turned from setting the broken leg of an Arab, gave 
the following anecdote :—“'The patient,” said the 
doctor, “ complained more of the accident which had 
befallen him than I thought becoming one of his 
tribe. This 1 remarked to him, and his answer was 
truly amusing. ‘ Do not think, doctor, | should have 
uttered one word of complaint if my own high bred 
colt, ina esd kick, had broke both my legs; but 
to havea bone broken by a brute of a jackass, is too 
bad, and I will complain.” "—Sketches of Persia. 
ns 


The following anecdote is related on pretty good 
authority. On one eccasion when Mr.Clay was can- 
didate fora seat in Congress, he was opposed by a 

entleman who had lost an arm. After the election 
Mr. Clay took occasion to rally an Irishman who 
was under some obligations to him, for having voted 
for his opponent. “ Och!” said Patrick, “ I like you, 
Mr. Clay, just as well as ever, but they tell me that at 
Washington the people’s money is kept ina big bag, 
and that the Congressmen, as soonas they get there, 
all run to the bag and get out as much as_ they can ; 
and I thought that the man with one hand would not 
get out so much as you with two.” 

ee 


Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, married three 
sisters, Bristol ladies, named Fricker. 
ee ep a 


Minpinc THe Main Cuancr. —Hard stories are told 
of some of the Yankee and Scotch bargains, but none 
more characteristic than an incident said to have 
taken place during the wars between Holland and 
England, some hundreds of years ago. Of course it 
is not to be taken au pied de la lettre, but it makesa 
very good anecdote. ‘i'‘hus it runs: man obstinate 
engagement between the fleets of the Republic and 
Great Britain, during a cessation of the battle for the 
mutual accommodation of repairing, the officers of 

_ the Dutch ships offered the:r opponents a supply of 
gunpowder at an extravagent price, understanding that 
two or three ships had nearly exhausted their ammu- 
nition. 

—$<j———_—_—— 

A direct question and an equivocal reply.—A fero- 
cious fellow, brought up to the Boston Police for beat. 
ing his wife, said in a bullying tone to the witness 
who appeared against him—* Was I drunk, or was I 
sober—can ye tell that now?” The witness, some- 
what frightened by the threatening tone of the pris- 
oner, stammered out, “I don’t know that you was 
exactly drunk, but you could neither stand nor walk, 
and fell down four times in five minutes.” 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


The editor of the Natchez Courier and Journal, 
after complimenting the great body of his subscribers 
for their punctuality, recommends the following short 
“elegant extract” to the remainder. By beginning 
with the letter P. in the centre, you can spell “Pay 
the Printer,” by following the letters in one hundred 
different directions, going up or down, to the right or 
to the left, and branching off to the right or left at 
any line you choose. 
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Lorp Brovesam an IrisHman—“ Oh!” said Mrs. 
Higgins, to Mr. Simpkins, as they sat at tea together 
in the Statue-street, Bloomsbury-square—none of your 
nasty free-trade stuff, but aCompany’s old true bohea 
— Oh!” said she, “I do believe, Mr. Simpkins, that 
Lord Brougham is not a Scott, but a Pat!’ “ A Pat, 
Mrs. Higgins? Oh, how can that be?” said Mr. 
Simpkins. “ How ? Oh, Sir, Pll show you how. Why, 
when his Lordship was Mr. Brougham he used to go 
on foot to the Courts and to the House; now he 
goes in his coaeh: stillheis Brougham and Valks 
[Vaux]; whereas, were he not an Irishman, he would 
be Brougham and Rides, Mr. Simpkins ?” 

ns 

Murderous Resolves—The following dialogue, 
which might have taken place in Ireland, between two 
parties from the respective places alluded to, would 
naturally enough, give to the foreigner a pretty good 
idea of the sanguinary dispositiongf the Mucsiane-- 
“Well, Pat, where are you off to?’---“ I’m going to 
Killmany, my boy, what are you going to do?”---I’m 
going to Killmore.” 


ere 
Tue wrone Lec.—Dr. Thomas (Bishop of Salis- 
bury) forgot the day he was to be married, and was 
surprised at his servants bringing him a new dress. 
A gnat stinging him in the leg, the doctor stooped 
i scratched the leg of a penton who stood next 
to him. 


S < SE 

Atan auction at Bradford, last week, the auctioneer 
whilst expatiating on the merits of a telescope he was 
offering for sale, sagely observed, “ Llow often the 
widew’s heart leaped for jov, when she beheld her hus- 
band at a distance, brought near to her by such an in- 
strument as this!” 

—_—p—- 
“Frarry ! thy name is woman.” —SHaKsPEARE. 


If hacen by name is woman’s sell, 
A name which nature gave, 

Sure man must be the weaker elf, 
Still to be Frailty’s slave. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT, 


Precious Wits.—I asked two little village boys, 
one seven, the other eight years old, what they meant 
to be when they were men. Says one. “I shall be 
the doctor of the village.’ And you, what shall you 
be ? said I to the other “Oh! if brother’s doctor, Pll 
be Cure. He shall kill the peuple, and P’ll bury them 
—so we shall have the whole village between us.”— 
Bulwer’s France. 


mR 
Mixron was asked if he intended to instruct his 
daughter in the different languages, to which he re. 
plied, “No, sir, one tongue is sufficient for a woman.” 


lm 

AnecpoTE.—A young 1.an and female stopped at a 
country tavern to pass aday or two. ‘Their awk- 
ward appearance excited the curiosity of one of the 
family, who commenced a conversation with the fe- 
male by inquiring how far she had travelled that day 
—“ Travelled,” repeated the stranger, somewhat in- 
dignantly, “ we did’nt travel, we rid.” 


——— 

It was among the loveliest customs of the ancients 
to bury the young at the morning twilight—for, as 
they strove to give the softest interpretation to death 
so they poetically imagined that Aurora, who loved 
the young, had stolen them to her embrace. 

—»j——— 

In Sweden there is a strange superstition, that the 
nobility and great men possess on Christmas a tempo- 
rary power of self-transformation into wolves, when 
they devour sheep, empty the beer cellars! &c. 

ee 


A New South Wales native thus describes a par- 
son :— He white feller—belong to Sunday—gets up 
top o’ waddy, pile long corrobbera all about debbill, 
debbili—and wear skirt over trousil.” 


a 

An old lady was apt to be troubled in her dreams, 
and rather superstitious withal, informed the Parson ot 
the parish that on the night previous she dreamed she 
saw her grandfather who had been dead for ten years. 
The clergyman asked her what she had been eating. 
“Oh, only half of aynince pie!” “ Well,” says he, “if 
you had devoured the other half you might probably 
have seen your grandmother.” 

er 

A French gentleman courting a young lady some 
months, at last the mother asked him, whether by 
thus continuing his courtship to her daughter,he meant 
tomarry her or otherwise. To tell you the truth, 
madam, replied he, it is for otherwise. 


—<——— 

Tue Lirrce Eurorean.—The New-Zealanders al- 
lege that the Flea, which, it seems, is not an indige- 
nous inhabitant of their is!and, but a sort of free emi- 
grant intruder, was introduced by the English, and 
they consequently designate it e pa koha nohi nohi— 
the little European, 


nnmceaeenttileneerienss 

“'Was’nt that well done,” said a waterman on the 
Susquehanna as his raft struck one of the piers of the 
Harrisburg Bridge, “ there’s five on ’em aud 1 only 
hit one.” 


cinemenenpeinatiltbicianateives 

Hoeetsu.—“* When are you going to commence 
the porking business?” asked a person of another 
who had a sty on his eye. 

“ Explain,” said the afflicted one. 

“Why, 1 see you have got your sty ready.” 

“ True,” was the reply, “and I have got one Aog in 
my eye now.”—Bal. Visitor. 


; samanineenintlliietanismaisme 

“Thkool marm! thkool marm Ithaac thword !” 
screamed out a little lisping urchin in school one day 
to his mistress. “Isaac swore! naughty boy! what 
did he say ?” * He thaid—Goothe.” “Goose! naugh- 
ty boy! Isaac, don’t swear goose again.” 
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Description of an Uncomfortable Place.—Ranter, 
a_sort of Mawworm, in Hood’s Novel of Tylney 
Hall, describes a certain place, as “ none of your No- 
vember bonfires, but flames everlasting, without end— 


where the more you are broiled,the more you ain't. 


done.” 


—>—_— 

A nobleman being asked by Queen Mary, who had 
long promised him a consideration for his services, 
what wind blew him to court? answered, “ two; the 
first was my desire that I might see your majesty.” “I 
thank you for your compliment,” returned the Casent 
‘pray what was the other?” “ Why, that your majesty 
might see me !” 

—<>———— 

_Arobust countryman meeting a physician, run to 
hide behind a wall: being asked the cause, he replied 
—“It is so long since I have been sick, that lam a- 
shamed to look a physician in the face.” 

on a 


A countryman, reading a newspaper in Randolph, 
Tennessee, was asked why he did not subscribe for it, 
as it was a good paper. “ Why, yes,” replied the 
countryman, “I like it, it’s right fine, but I thinks its 
aleetle too costive.” 


eccentrics 
The following advertisement is from a leading Lon- 
on Jownal: 
“Wanted immediately a healthy young woman of 
all work where another is kept. 


an 

Whenever Garrick wished to insure a sevresy, he 
always solemnly pronounced, “Swear !—will you 
swear? will you take your oath?” “ Yes, sir,” says 
the actor. On that reply he immediately went to his 
book-case, took out a volume of Shakspeare, and pre- 
sented it to the performer, who kissed it with the ut: 


most solemnity; that ceremony over, the mighty. 


secret was imparted and trusted to his honor. 
nn 


WassincTon is perhaps the only honest conqueror 
and founder of an empire that ever existed. His love 
of glory in the love ot his country, and his philanthro- 
Py. greater far than his ambition, and evea his talents. 

is diary is most amusing, and equally instructive. 
We here see Cincinnatus and his plough exquisitely 
modernized. 

“Feb, 29th. A very great circle round the moon. 

“March 6th. Fitted a two-eyed plough, instead of a 
duck-billed plough, and with much difficulty made my 
chariot wheel horses plough.’ 

“March 7th. Put the pole and horses in the plough 
this morning, and put in the postillion and hind horses 
in the afternoon, &c. &c. 

“26th. Spent the greatest part of this day in making 
a new plough of my own invention.” 

More than the Duke of Wellington can boast.— 
English paper. 


—<je——— 

PurEnoLtocicat.—Tom Hood, in his new novel of 
Tylney Hall, says that Phrenologists have never satis- 
factorily accounted for the fact, that when a man is 
puzzled ; he scratches his head. 

The explanation is very simple upon phrenological 
principles—*When a man is puzzled,’ he is in intense 
thought, and his brain is in an unusual state of activi- 
ty consequently an unusually large quantity of blood 
is sent to the head, which produces an uncommon 
teeling, in some instances, of fullness, in others, of 
irritation on the surface. In the former case, the fore- 
head is generally grasped and pressed by the hand, in 
the latter, the person ‘scratches his head.’ 

—_——g———— 


Run not after blessings ; only walk in the command- 
ments of God, and blessings shall run after you, persue 
and overtake you. 
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THINGS FOUNDED IN REASON. 


The idea of superiority felt bya man in a big steam 
boat over another in a little steam-boat. 

The contempt of a man who is going the whole 
route in a stage, feels for one who gets in to ride only 
‘a few miles. 

The dislike a person experiences against a stranger 
who wears his hat rather to please himself than any 
ane else. 

he pride of a gentleman in the boxes at the the- 
atre over one in the pit. 

The credit you award to a shopkeeper, when he 
assures you, on his “honour,” such an article cost so 


much, 
The belief of any thing because it has been in the 
newspapers. 
ny 
MISTAKES IN PRINTING. 


Wanted, a coachman to take care of a pair of horses 
of a religious turn of mind. 
ca a hundred men to take charge of a small 
child. 


a 
Anecpore.—An honest hibernian, upon reading his 
physician’s bill, replied to the Doctor that he had no 
objection to paying him for his medicine, but his visits 
he would return. 


—_»———_—— 

Mrs. Tickre, —Sheridan once told me an anec- 
dote of my sister, Mrs. Tickeel, which you are wel- 
come tu. The greater part of our family was assem- 
bled in Bruton street to a emer on New Year’s 
day. After supper, old Sherry proposed that every 
body should epigramatise, or say something funny 
upon some given subject, or upon the newest publica- 
tion, dramatical or poetical. Hayley’s “ Triumph of 
Temper,” had just made its appearance—rather a dull- 
ish affair, by all accounts. However, the heroine of 
the tale, Serena by name, has to encounter three tri- 
als, which it had been previously calculated no wo- 
man could possibly stand. Nevertheless, this lady 
conquers, and immortalizes herself. Well, this said 
new poem was Mrs. Tickeel’s theme; and, after a 
minute or two’s consideration, out came the follow- 
mg epigram, ‘han which Martial never scribbled a 
better : 


“ With female patience here’s to do, 
Serena, and her trials three! 
Now I have read the poem through— 
What d’ye think of me ?” 


ae 


Dean Swift having preached an assize sermon in Ire- 
land, was afterwards invited to dine with the judges; 
and having in his discourse considered the use and 
abuse of the law, he had borne a little hard upon those 
counsellors who plead causes which they knew in their 
conscience to be wrong. When the dinner was over 
and the glass began to go round, a young barrister who 
happened to be present, took occasion to retort upon 
the Dean, and after many altercations on both sides, the 
counsellor at last asked him, “If the Devil were to die, 
whether a Parson might not be found for money, to 
preach his funeral sermon.” “Yes, and I would gladly 
be the man, for I would then give the Devil his due, 
as I have this day given his children.” 

———_——_. 

JupGinc orTHEers BY Oursetves.—The father of 
Duche, the clergyman, preached at a chapel in Lon- 
don, and it was fashionable to go and hearhim. A 
lady, very pretty, but very pale, when not assisted by 
art, said, “ We heard parson Duche yesterday, and I 
saw his son, too, a fine handsome young man.” “ Ah, 
did you? He paints,” Dear me, is it possible? Well, 
I thought his color unnatural!” 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A FISHING SCENE, 





Attention pray give, while of herring I sing ; 
For herring is sure no a pes thing. 
Some like as best salted, some like them best fresh 
But all are agreed they’re a delicate dish. 
All for herrings— Taunton herrings— 
Good fat herrings—gee up and gee, O! 


When warm days of spring and sweet sunshine ap- 


pear, 
And the frogs and the terrapins piping we hear, 
Away to the banks with your rundlet of rum; 
“ FHuzza for good living—the herrings have come !” 
All for herrings—&c. 


Come blotchy faced boozers, ye gulpers of grog; 

Come idlers, who hate e’er to labor for prog; 

Ye scamps and ye dabsters at shoemaker-loo, 

To the fishery hie, for here’s business for you. 
All for herrings—&c. 


Here true independence and geet | reign, 
So long as a herring or dram shall remain, 
Avaunt ye cursed creditors, sheriffs and duns! | 
We we cancel our debts, while we’ve herrings in 
unds. 
All for herrings—&c. 


‘Tis true that Tom Sneezer drank rather too deep ; 

But what of that, since ’twas pastime to keep ? 

He stood peeping in when his proppers gave way, 

And souse went poor Jom, head and ears in the spray! 
All for herrings—&c. 


Phill Bumpus and Anthony Cracker fell out ; 
But, Squire McShavem, he settled the rout, 
For bumping and cracking we soon make amends, 
And o’er full noggin again become friends. 

All for herrings—&c. 


See the sweepnet arrive with its draught to the shore 
Just three little shiners, alas and no more! 
But here’s no despairing ; we eet the full can, 
Cry “ fishermen’s fortune,” and then dip again ; 
All for herrings—&c. 


Ye goblers of venison and other wild meat, 
Who ne’er think of herrings and lampreys to eat, 
Just munch a salt herring and wash it with stingo, 
You'll call it a delicate dainty, by jingo! 

All for herrings—&c. 


Success to saltpetre, molasses and smoke, 
And the silvery shoals of the river and brook. 
Down, down with your factories, forgers and dams! 
They are nought to our herrings, our whiskey and 
clams. 
All for herrings—&c. 
—_—_p——— — 


_ Enjoyment is not found so much in luxurious as in 
simple dishes. Fried apples are better and more whole- 
some than expensive preserves, 


2 : 
It is the privilege of truth that, although ancient as 
the ancient of days, yet with undimmed eye and una- 
bated strength, she retains in her lovely complexion 
all the freshness and bloom of May-day youth. 


“Wouldst thuu know,” says Quarles, “the lawtul- 
ness ef the action which thou desirest to undertake, 
let thy devotions recommend it to Diving blessing. If it 
be lawful thou shalt perceive thy heart encouraged by 
thy prayer; if unlawful, thou shalt find the prayer dis 
couraged by the heart. That action is not warrantable 
which either blushes to beg a blessing, or, having suc- 
ceeded, dares not present a thanksgiving.” 
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MARCH. 


Sturdy March with brows full sternly bent 
And armed strongly rode upon a ram, 
The same which save Hellespontus swam; 
Yet in his hand a spade he also hent, 
And in a bag all sorts of weeds ysame, 
Which on the earth he strewed as he went, 
And fill’d her womb with fruitful hope of nourishment. 
Spenser. 


Maren isthe third month of the year; with the 
ancients it was the first: according to Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, irom Ovid, the Romans named it from Mars, 
the god of war, because he was the father of their 
first prince. ‘As to the deity’s nature, March has 
certainly nething in common with it; for though it 
affects to be very rough, it is one of the best natured 
months in the year, drying up the superabundant mois- 
ture of winter with its fierce winds, and thus restoring 
us our paths through the fields, and piping before the 
flowers like a bacchanal. He sometimes, it must be 
confessed, as if in a fit of the spleen, hinders the buds 
which he has dried from blowing ; and it is allowable 
in the less robust part of his friends ont of doors, to 
object to the fancy he has for coming in such a cut- 
ting manner from the east. But it may be truly said, 
that the oftener you meet him firmly, the less he will 
shake you; and the more smiles you will have from 
the tair months that follow him.” 

P No living writer discourses so agreeably on the 

Months” as Mr. Leigh Hunt in his little volume 
——— that title. He says of March, that—* The 
animal creation now exhibit unequivocal signs of ac- 
tivity. The farmer extends the exercise of his plough; 
and, if fair weather continues, begins sowing barley 
and oats. Bats and reptiles break up their winter 
sleep: the little smelts or sparlings run up the soften- 
ed rivers to spawn: the field-fare and woodcock re- 
turn to their northern quarters; the rooks are all in 
motion with building and repairing their nests ; hens 
sit; geese and ducks lay ; pheasants crow; the ring- 


15* 








dove coos; young lambs come tottering torth in mild 
weather; the throstle warbles on the top of some 
naked tree, as if he triumphed over the last lingermw, 
ot barrenness; and, lastly, forth issues the bee wi 
his vernal trumpet, to tell us that there is news of 
sunshine and the flowers. 


Now, Winter, dispossessed of storms, and weak 
from boisterous rage, 

Ling’ring on the verge of Spring, Retires re- 
luctant,—and from time to time 

Looks back, while at his keen and chilling breath 
Fair Flora sickens. 


ER 
NIAGARA FALLS- 


Emsuem of beauty !--the fairest spell, 
E’er cast around the dreamy thought ; 
Thine arches’ flush—-thy jewell’d swell, 
And glories all in beauty wrought. 
Down—down the wild and giddy height, 
Thy waters plunge in silver light ; 
And as each lovely shadow dies, 
Still fairer, brighter beauties rise. 





Emblem of power !--effaceless seal, 
Of Him who traced thy mighty course : 
The breathings of Almighty will, 
Super within thy roaring hoarse-— 
And azure robes around thy head, 
The wreathing splendours o’er thee spread, 
The flashing hght—the sunny gleam, 
Reveal thy making, wondrous stream! 


Emblem of life !—how apt, appears 
The ’semblance in thy changeful dress ! 
The dawn of life-of hopes and fears, 
Reflected in thy placidness. 
The angry tossing of thy flood, 
Is man in later—sterner mood; 
When speeding to another sea, 


The emblem of eternity! ERRO. 
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Works or Mrs. Suerwoop —The eighth volume 
of the uniform edition of Mrs. Sherwood’s works, has 
just been published by the Harpers, of New York. It 
contains Victoria; Arzoomund; The Birth-day present; 
The Errand Boy; The Orphan Boy; The Two Sisters; 
Juliet Percival; Edward Mansfield; The Infirmary; 
Mrs. Catherine Crawley; Joan, or ‘I'rustworthy; The 
Young Forester; ‘The Bitter Sweet, and Common 
Errors,—all highly interesting stories with unexcep- 
tionable morals. ‘This is certainly one of the most 
valuable collections of works now in the course of 
publication. 





So 


Allen Prescott, or the fortunes of a New England 
Boy: New York, Harper and Brothers. 


This work, a novel in two volumes, is from the pen 
of Mrs. Sedgwick, author of “ Morals of Pleasure,” 
&c. a writer favourably known to the reading com- 
munity. ‘The story is simple and though not diversi- 
fied with many incidents of a romantic and improba- 
ble character, is nevertheless told in a pleasing and 
affecting style. ‘The hero, Allen Prescott, the son of 
a destitute mother, rises from poverty to wealth, and 
the design of the writer appears to be to exhibit and 
illustrate the equality of our political institutions, and 
the facility with which the industrious and virtuous of 
every class, may rise to eminence. 

The language of the work is, in general chaste, and 
the sentiments always praise-worthy. Of maternal love 
the writer says: 

‘“* Some one has said that the heart of a mother is the 
master piece of nature’s works. It is, at least, that 
portion of them which least asks the aid of culture.— 
She may be required to be instructed how to govern, 
to punish, or to teach ; but to love—through evil as 
well as good report—constantly, fervently, deeply, to 
the sacrifice of herself, even unto death, what mother, 
if she be true to the instincts of her nature, does not 
know.” 

The annexed extract in relation to the influence of 
our political institutions is unquestionably sound. 

“There is in the labouring classes (a distinction grow- 
ing every day more reputable) not only a practical 
good sense and susceptibility of refined and generous 
emotion, but a patriotism, a true estimate of our bless- 
ings as a people, and of our individual responsibilities, 
and on subjects of national interest, a justnessof think- 
ing, of which you are little aware. You protess to 
love your country; but learn to reduce this abstract 
idea tu the practical test of love of countrymen—nota 
sympathy with a select few, having the same advanta- 
ges and pursuits with yourself; your heart must warm 
to every one who worthily bears the name of an Ame- 
rican! and must sincerely approve of those institutions 
by which you, as an individual, are rendered of com- 
fad small importance, while the mass is elevat- 
ed. 

a 

Tue Book or Nature.—The February number of 
this work, has just appeared, with its usual compli- 
ment ot handsoine engravings, and the regular quan- 
tity of reading matter. Among the figures represented 
in the plates, are many of a rare character, the 
study of which will prove deeply interesting. 

The nunbers of this work, from the commence. 
ment, inay be obtained at the publication office. 

a 

Tue Cycrorpepia or Practica Mepicine.—The 
sixth number of this valuable publication, has just 
been published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. Upona 
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merits of this digest of medical literature and science, 
and we again repeat, that its utility to the medical 
oesee, appears to us incalculable. Conducted by 
r. Hays, whose talents, zeal and learning eminently 
fit him for the task—and assisted by the most emi- 
nent of our country, the Cyclopedia promises to be 
the most beneficial medical publication which has 
ever emanated from the American press. It will, 
when completed, be a comprehensive medical library, 
containing all the improvements in medicine and sur- 
gery, and presenting to the practitioner a safe and 
valuable counsellor in all matters appertaining to 
health and disease. 
To the attention of country physicians, we most 
cordially commend the Cyclopedia. 


> 


Carey, Lea & Blanchard have in press, a new work 
from the pen of J. P. Kennedy, Esq. of Baltimore, 
author of “Swallow Barn,” entitled “Horse Shoe 
Robinson—a tale of the ‘Tory Ascendency.” This 
Robinson, says a contemporary, was a character well 
known in the war ofthe Revolution, which he long 
survived, and furnished the author with much of his 
history. The time is thatofthe Tory Ascendancy in 
the South, under Cornwallis, from the surrender of 
Charleston to the battle of King’s Mountain. 


We learn from the New Yorker, that the complete 
works of Paulding are now in the course of publi- 
cation by the Messrs. Harpers. The series will com- 
mence with his earliest serious effort—“ Salmagundi” 
—and conclude with his latest—‘* Westward Ho” 
—eimbracing fourteen distinct works, besides a great 
number of lighter sketches, tales, &c. &c. “ Salma- 
gundi” will be given entire, although written in con- 
junction with Washington Irving and his brother 
William. Mr. Paulding’s works are too well known 
to require recommendation. 


Morris Marrson, Esq. of this city, has nearly 
completed a work of fiction, upon which he has been 
engaged for some time past. It will be published by 
the Harpers. 


“Tales and Poems—By the Author of Pelham,” 
will soon be issued by the Harpers. It is presumed 
that the volume is composed of Mr. Bulwer’s contri- 
butions to the literary periodicals of the day—espe- 
cially while Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


“ A Winter in the West,” by Mr. Charles Hoff- 
man, of New York, will shortly be published in that 
city. An interesting work is anticipated. 


The author of “Stephen Moreland,” we under- 
stand, has another work jn preparation. 


a ee 


The February number of the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute has just appeared. It contains a variety 
of useful articles relating to science, and among others, 
two translations from foreign journals upon the em- 
ployment of Hot Air in smelting Iron with charcoal, by 
Mr. Samuri V. Merrick. These papers, we under- 
stand, will be continued, in order to throw all possible 
light on the subject of smelting iron, now of considera- 
ble importance to the iron masters of this state. 


a 


Tue Curistian Lisrary.— We have received Nos. 
25, 26, 27, and 28 of this work, containing the follow- 
ing works—* The anxious enquirer after salvation,” 
64 Brornity Realized,” “A Moral Demonstration 
showing that the Religion of Jesus Christ is from 
God,” “ The Rectory of Valehead,” and “ Memoir of 
Mrs. Judson.” C. P. Fessenden is the agent for the 
work in Philadelphia. 
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WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 

The Harpers have just published, in a large octavo 
of 510 pages, a volume entitled “ Wonderful Charac- 
ters, comprising Memoirs and Anecdotes of the most 
remarkable persons of every age andnation. Collect- 
ed from the most authentic sources. By Henry Wil- 
son.” In the preface the author states:— 

“Tt will not unfrequently fall to our lot to direct the 
attention ot our readers to characters remarkable fur 
avarice and other viccs, but their failings will not be 
held forth as worthy of imitation. We shall also em- 
brace whatever is worthy of remark in the physical 
organization of man, in various ages and nations, as 
unusual instances of bulk, height, or diminutiveness of 
stature; strength, weakness or deformity; extreme 
longevity, and precocity of talent; with many inter- 
esting narratives of the want, famine, distress, and 
sufferings which human nature has been found capa. 
ble of sustaining. Of the most extraordinary impos- 
ters who have in various ages attracted public atten 
tion some notice will also be given.” 

Among the characters sketched in the volume, are 
Bamplylde Moore Carew, Jeffery Hudson, Daniel 
Lambert, Samuel Foote, Macklin, Daniel Dancer, 
James Crichton, Old Boots, Bertholde, Howard, Joan 
D’ Arc, Trenck, Margaret Finch, Peter the Wild Boy, 
Sir Richard Whittington, Beau Nash, Mozart, and 
about eighty others, in whose history there is a vast 
tund of amusement and instruction. We have scarcely 
ever taken up a more entertaining volume, and if we 
had space we could make many selections which 
would prove satisfactory to our readers. We hore, 
however, that all who have it in their power will pro- 
cure a copy of the work, and we bead our reputation 
that they will not be disappointed in its contents. The 
compiler has made up the cellection with much judg- 
ment, carefully avoiding ail details that are not of ge- 
neral interest. ‘The work is embellished with many 
engravings. 


In the sketch of Samuel Foote, we notice the fol- 
lowing anecdotes, 


Foote, at a very early period of his life, formed ac- 
quaintance with Sir Francis Blake Delaval, which 
continued with uninterrupted friendship till the sudden 
death of the latter. The sorrow of Foote, on receiving 
intelligence of this event, was pungent and sincere.— 
He burst into a flood of tears, retired to his room, and 
saw no company for three days. Onthe fourth, Jew- 
el, his treasurer, calling on him for the arrangement 
of some urgent business, ke, with swollen eyes and 
faltering voice, inquired when Sir Francis was to be 
buried. “ Not till the latter end of next week, sir,”’ 
replied Jewel: “as I hear the surgeons intend first to 
dissect his head.” This last expression, as in instan- 
ces of madness, striking the chord of his ruling passion, 
he suddenly exclaimed: And what will they get there? 
I’m sure I have known peor Frank these five-and- 
twenty years, and I never could find any thing in 
it! 


A similar instance of the predominence of Foote’s 
favourite passion was afforded by the death of Holland, 
of Drury lane Theatre, who was the son of a baker at 
Chiswick. Foote had a long intimacy with Holland 
and a sincere regard for him. He died ef the small-pox, 
about the year 1768, leaving Foote a legacy, and ap- 
pointing him one of the bearers at his funeral, which 
otfice he performed with sincere sorrow. Loeking in 
at the Bedtord Coffee-house the same evening, he was 
asked whether he had attended the remains of his old 
frrend to Chiswick. ‘O yes, poor fellow,” replied he, 
the tears scarcely dry upon his cheeks; “I have just 
seen him shoved into the family oven.” 


Mrs, Reddish, playing the queen in Richard IIL. 
One evening at Drury-lane, and being of a very coarse 
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masculine make, a gentleman asked Foote who she 
was. Bein told that her name was Reddish, he ex- 
claimed, “ dish! Reddish! pray, what Reddish ?”— 
“ Why, zounds, sir,” said Foote, “don’t you see ?— 
Horse-Reddish, to be sure.” 


Rich, the patentee of Con vent-garden Theatre, had 
many eccentricities of character ; and one of the num- 
ber was his constant forgetfulness of the names of bis 
performers, as well as those of his most intimate 
friends. In a conversation one day with Foote, he 
called him Mustur Fuoty. The other looking grave 
upon this, Rich made an apology, and said, “ he was so 
unfortunately absent in that respect, that it was no 
unusual thing for him to forget his own name.”— 
“ Why that is singular enough,” said Foote; “ for 
hough I knew you could never write it, I did not 
think you could forget it.” 


A person talking of an acquaintance of his who was 
so avaricious as to lament the prospect cf his funeral 
expenses, though a short time before he had been cen- 
suring one of his relatives for a parsimonious temper. 
observed, “ Now isit not strange that this man would 
not take the beam out of his own eye, before he at- 
tempted the mote in other people’s?” “Why, so I 
dare say he would,” cried Foote, “it he was sure of 
selling the timber.” 


A gentleman in the country, having just buried a 
rich relative, who was an attorney, was complaining 
to Foote, who happened to be on a visit with him, of 
the very great expenses of a country funeral, in respect 
to carriages, hatbands, and other incidents. ““ Why do 
you bury your attornies here?” asked Foote, gravely. 
“ Yes, to be sure we do: how else?” Oh! we never 
do that in London.” “No!” said the other, much 
surprised: how do you manage?” “ Why, when the 
patient happens to die, we lay him out in a room over 
night by himself, lock the door, throw open the sash, 
and in the morning he is entirely off.” “ Indeed! 
said the other, in amazement; “what becomes of him?"’ 
“Why, that we cannot exactly tell, not being ac- 
quainted with supernatural causes. All that we know 
of the matter, is, that there’s a strong smell of brimstone 
in the room the next morning.” 


Foote added one more to the melancholy catalogue 
of genius whose inadvertencies have involved them in 
continual embarrassments. Though the heir and pos- 
sessor of three successive fortunes and the natural in- 
heritor of as much wit and humour as ever fell to the 
lot of one man, yet was he so thoughtless about pecu- 
niary affairs, that he was often at a loss for the sup- 
ply ot the day which was passing over him; and, ex- 
cept the income which he derived from the sale of his 
theatre, and which died with him, he did not leave as 
much behind him as discharged his funeral expenses. 


The notice of Bertholde, who was at one time, 
Prime Minister to Alboinus, King of Lombardy, and 
who was, perhaps, the ugliest specimen of human na- 
ture ever formed, isexceedingly interesting. We notice 
the annexed extract. 


Though a peasant, though a clown, though disgra- 
ced by nature, reason dictated to him, that all men 
were formed by the same hand, and created in perfect 
equality ; he therefore thought there was no person on 
earth with whom he might not be allowed to converse 
familiarly. 


In consequence of this principle, he entered the pa- 
lace without any conductor, marched up stairs, travers- 
ed the apartments, and entered into that in which the 
king wassurrounded by hiscourtiers,who were convers- 
ing with him in a respectful posture, and laughing at 
the two women whe had just been quarrelling before 
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the window: but how great was their astonish- 
ment to see Bertholde walk in with his hat on his 
head, and, without speaking a word, come boldly up 
to them, and seat himself by the side of the king, ina 
chair, which they, out of respect, had lelt empty.—Sur- 
prised at this rusticity, and more still, at his grotesque 
appearance, they stood immoveable at the view this se- 
cond A%sop, whose mean dress was very suitable to his 
deformity. From this rustic behaviour the king easily 
guessed that he was one whom curiosity had brought 
to his court. And as he had learned from experience, 
that nature sometimes hides her treasure under the 
most unpromising form, he resolved to have a familiar 
conversation with him, and for a few minutes, in com- 
plaisance to the clown, to forget his own grandeur 
and dignity. “Who are you?” cried the prince to 
Bertholde: “How did you come into the world? What 
is your country ?” “Tamaman,” replied the pea- 
sant; “1 came into the world in the manner Provi- 
denc e sent me; and the world itself is my coun- 
try. 

The king then asked him several questions, which 
had not the least connection with eachother. A trial 
of wit, which in those days was much used at the 
courts of sovereign princes, And this is the substance 
of the discourse, as it is preserved in the ancient re- 
cords of the country. “What thing is that which flies 
the swiftest?” cried the monarch. “Thought,” an- 
swered Bertholde. “What is the gulph that is never 
filled?” “The avarice of the miser.” “What is most 
hateful in young people?” “ Self-conceit, because it 
makes them incorrigible.” “W hat is most ridiculous in 
the old?” “Love.” ‘“ Who are most lavish of their 
caresses?” ‘“ ‘Those who intend to deceive, us, and 
those who have already done it.” “ What are the 
things most dangerous in a house?” “A wicked wife, 
and the tongue otaservant.” “What isthe husband’s 
most incurable disease?” ‘The infidelity of his wife.” 
“What way will you take to bring water into a seive? 
I'll stay till it istrozen.” “How will you catch a hare 
without-running?” “Till wait till I find her on the 
spit.” 

The king was astonished at the readiness with 
which he answered these questions; and to let him see 
his satisfaction, promised to give him any thing he 
could desire. “* defy you,” replied Bertholde, blunt- 
ly. “How so,” replied his majesty; “do you doubt 
my good will?” ‘No; but I aspire after what you do 
not possess, and consequently cannot give to me.”— 


“And what is that precious thing that I do not pos- 


sess?” “Felicity, which was never in the power of 
kings, who enjo less of it than the rest of mankind.” 
“How!am I not happy on 30 elevated a throne?” “Yes, 
you are if the happiness of a man consists in the height 
of hisseat’? ‘* Do you see these lords and gentlemen 
that are continually about me, would they be ready to 
obey me, if they were not convinced of my power?”— 
“And do you not see, in your turn, that there are as 
many crows, waiting to devour a carcass, and who, to 
prevent its seeing their Gomgns, begin by picking out its 
eyes?” “Well said; but all this does not hinder me 
from shining in the midst of them, as the sun among 
the stars.” “I'rue, but tell me, shining sun, how many 
eclipses you are obliged to suffer in a year?” “Why 
do you put this question?” “Because the continual 
flattery of these gentlemen will raise a cloud that 
must darken your understanding.” “On this foot, then, 
you would not bea courtier?” “ Miserable as I am, I 
should be sorry to be placed in the rank of slaves: be- 
sides, I am neither knave, traitor, nor liar, and conse- 
quently have not the necessary qualities for succeeding 
in this fine employment.” ‘What are you then to 
seek for at my court?” “ What I have not been able 
to find there; tor I had imagined a king to be as much 
above other men, as a steeple is above common hous- 
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es ; but 1 have soon found, that I have honoured them 
more than they deserve.” 

Of all the virtues, those of frankness and sincerity 
have been in every age least recompensed in a court. 
This Bertholde experienced; forthe king, shocked at 
the litile regard he exgeeneea for his person, told him, 
that if he was unwilling to be turned out in an 
ignominious manner, he must leave the palace imme- 
diately. He obeyed; but as he was going, said, with 
an air of gaiety, that he was of the nature of flies, 
which the more you attempt to drive away, the more 
obstinately are they bent on their return. “I permit 
you to return like them,” cried the monarch, “provided 
you bring them along with you; but if you appear 
without them, you shall forfeit your head.” “Agreed,” 
replied the peasant; to do this, I will only take a step 
to our villiage.” ‘I'he king gave his consent, and Ber. 
tholde hastened away. The monarch did not doubt of 
his keeping his word; but had a great curiosity to see 
in what manner he would perform it, and the clown 
soon satisfied him; for he had no sooner reached the 
village, than running to a stable belonging to one of 
his brothers, he took out an old ass, whose back and 
buttocks, had lost the friendly covering of a sound 
skin, and mounting on his back, turned again to Ve- 
rona, accompanied by an infinite number of flies rid- 
ing behind him, and in this equipage arrived at the pa- 
lace ; when commending the fidelity with which they 
had stuck to the beast, and attended him all the way, 
he told the king that he kept his promise; and Albion, 
pleased with the stratagem, soon conceived such anidea 
of his abilities, that he imagined that he might be use. 
ful to him, in helping him to disentangle the intricacies 
of government, and therefore gave him free leave to 


stay at court. 
a arene 


From the “ Book of Nature” for January. 
ORANG OUTANG. 


The orang-outang, on his arrival in Java, from Ba- 
tavia, was allowed to be entirely at liberty, till within 
a day or two of being put on board the ship, to be 
conveyed to England; and, whilst at large, made no 
attempt to escape, but became violent when put into 
a large railed bamboo cage, for the purpose of being 
conveyed from the island. As soon as he felt himself 
in confinement, he took the rails of the cage in his 
hands, and shaking thern violently, endeavoured to 
break them in pieces ; but, finding that they did not 
yield generally, he tried them separately, and, having 
discovered one weaker than the rest, worked at it con- 
stantly, till he had broken it, and made his escape — 
On board ship, an attempt being made to secure him 
by a chain tied to a strong sta +. he instantly unfas- 
tened it, and ran off, with the chati dragging behind ; 
but, finding himself embarrassed by its length, he coil- 
ed it once or twice, and threw it over his shoulder-— 
This feat he often repeated, and, when he found that 
it would not remain on his shoulder, he took }t into 
his mouth. 

After several abortive attempts to secure him more 
effectually, he was allowed to wander freely about 
the ship, and soon became familiar with the sailors, 
and surpassed them in agility. ‘They often chased him 
about the rigging, and gave him frequent opportunities 
of displaying his adroitness in managing an escape. 
On first starting, he would endeavour to outstrip his 
pursues by mere speed, but, when much pressed, elud- 
ed them by siezing a loose rope, and swinging out of 
their ots & At other times he would patiently wait 
in the shrouds, or at the mast-head, till his pursuers 
almost touched him, and then suddenly lower himself 
to the deck by any rope that was near him, or boun 
along the mainstay from one mast to the other, swing- 
ing by hishands, and moving them one over the other. 
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The men would often shake the ropes by which he 
clung, with so much violence, as to make me fear his 
falling; but I soon found, that the power of his mus- 
cles could not be easily overcome. When in a play- 
ful humor, he would often swing within arm’s length 
of his pursuer, and having struck him with his hand, 
throw himselt from him. 

Whilst in Java, he lodged in a large tamarind tree 
near my dwelling; and formed a bed by intertwining 
the small branches and covering them with leaves.— 
During the day he would lie with his head projecting 
pejond his nest, watching whoever might pass under, 
and, when he saw any one with fruit, would descend 
to obtaina share ofit. He always retired for the night 
at sunset,—or sooner, if he had been well fed,—and 
rose with the sun, and visited those from whom he hab- 
itually received food. 

On board ship, he commonly slept at the mast-head 
after wrapping himself in asail. {n making his bed, 
he used the greatest pains to remove every thing out 
of his way that might render the surface on which he 
intended to lie uneven; and, having satisfied himself 
with this part ot his arrangement, spread out the sail, 
and, lying down upon it on his back, drew it over his 
body. Sometimes I preoccupied his bed, and teased 
him, by refusing to give it up. On these occasions 
he would endeavour to pull the sail from under me, 
or to force me from it, and would not rest until I had 
resigned it. Ifit was large enough for both, he would 
quietly lie by my side. If all the sails happened to be 
set, he would hunt about tor some other covering, and 
either steal one of the sailor’s jackets or shirts that 
happened to be drying, or empty a hammock of its 
blankets. Off the Cape of Good i he suffered 
much from a low temperature, especially early in the 
morning, when he would descend trom the mast shud- 
dering with cold, and running up to any one of his 
friends, climb into their arms, and clasping them close- 
ly,derived warmth from their persons, screaming vio- 
lenily at any attempt to remove him. 

His food in Java was chiefly fruit, especially man- 
gostans, of which he was excessively fond. He also 
sucked eggs with voracity, and often employed himself 
in seeking them. On board ship, his diet was of no 
definite kind. He ate readily of all kinds of food, 
and especially raw meat; was very fond of bread, but 
always preferred fruits when he could obtain them. 

His beverage in Java was water; on board ship it 
was as diversified as his food. He preferred coffee 
and tea; but would readily take wine, and exemplified 
his attachment to 1 oy by stealing the captain’s bran- 
dy bottle. After his arrival in London, he prefer- 
red beer and milk to any thing else, but drank wine 
and other liquors. 

In his attempt to obtain food, he afforded us many 
opportunities of judging of his sagacity and disposition. 

e was always very impatient to seize it when held 
out to him, and became passionate when it was not 
soon given up, and would chase a person «all over 
the ship to obtain it. I seldom came on deck without 
sweetmeats or fruit in my pocket, and could never 
escape his vigilant eye. Sometimes I endeavoured to 
evade him by ascending to the mast-head, but was 
always overtaken or intercepted in my progress.— 
When he came up with me on_ the shrouds, he would 
secure himself by one foot to the rattling, and confine 
my legs with the other and one of his hands, whilst 
he rifled my pockets. If he found it impossible to 
overtake me, he wouldclimb to a considerable height 
on the loose rigging, and then drop suddenly fat me, 
Or if, perceiving his intention, I attempted to descend, 
he would slide ican a rope and meet me at the bot- 
tom of the shrouds. Sometimes I fastened an orange 
to the end of a rope, and lowered it to the deck from 
the mast-head, and, as soon as he attempted to seize 
I drew it rapidly up. After being several times foiled 
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in endeavouring to obtain it by direct means, he alter- 
ed his plan. Appearing to care little about it, he 
would remove to some distance, and ascend the rig- 

ing very leisurely for some time, and then, by asud- 

en spring, catch the rope which held it. If defeated 
again by suddenly jerking the ag 2 he would at first 
seem quite in despair, relinquish his effort, and rush 
about the rigging, screaming violently. But he would 
always return, and, again seizing the rope, disregard 
the jerk, and allew it to run through his hand till with- 
in reach of the orange; but, if again foiled, would 
come to my side, and, taking me by the arm, confine 
it whilst he hauled the orange ~ 

This animal neither practises the grimace and antics 
of other monkeys, nor possesses their perpetual prone- 
ness to mischief. Gravity, approaching to melancho- 
ly and mildness, were sometimes strongly expressed in 
his eountenance, and seem to be the characteristics of 
his disposition. When he first came amongst stran- 
Bers, he would sit for hours with his hands upon his 

ead, looking pensively at all around him; or, when 
much incommoded by their examination, would hide 
himself beneath any covering that was athand. His 
mildness was evinced by his forbearance under inju- 
ries, which were grievous before he was excited to 
pobion ge but, he always avoided those who often 
teased him. He soon became strongly attached to 
those who kindly used him. He was fond of sitting by 
their side, and, getting as close as pussible to their per- 
sons, would take their hands between his lips, and fly 
tothem for protection. From the boatswain, who 
shared his meals with him, and was his chief favorite, 
although he sometimes purloined the grog and biscuit 
of his benefactor, he learned to eat with a spoon, and 
might be often seen sitting at his cabin door enjoyin 
his coffee, quite unembarrassed by those who observ 
him, and with a grotesque and sober air, that seemed 
a burlesque on human nature. : 

Next to the boatswain, I wasperhaps his most inti- 
mate acquaintance. He would also follow me to 
the mast-head, whither I often went for the sake of 
reading, apart from the noise of the ship ; and, having 
satisfied himself that my pockets contained no eata- 
bles, would lie down by my side, and, pulling a topsail 
entirely over him, peep from it occasionally, to watch 
my movements, 

His favourite amusement in Java was swinging 
from the branches of trees, in passing from one tree to 
another, and in climbing over the roofs of houses ; on 
board, in hanging by his arms from the ropes, and in 
romping with the boys of the ship. He would entice 
them into play, by striking them with his hand as they 
passed, and bounding from them, but allowing them 
to overtake him, and engage in a mock scuffle, in 
which he used his hands, feet, and mouth. If any 
conjecture could be formed from those frolics of mode 
of attacking an adversary, it would appear to be his 
first object to throw him down, then to secure him 
with his handsand feet, and then wound him with his 
teeth. 

Of some small monkeys on board, from Java, he 
took little notice, whilst under the observation of the 
persons of the ship. Once, indeed, he openly attempt- 
ed to throw a small cage, containing three of them, 
overboard, because, pone he had seen thém re- 
ceive food of which he could obtain no part. But, 
although he held so little intercourse with them under 
our inspection, I had good reason to suspect that he 
was less indifferent to their society when tree from our 
observation; I was one day summoned to the topgal- 
lant-yard of the mizen-mast, to overlook him playing 
with a young male monkey. Lying on his back, par- 
tially covered with the sail, he for some time contem- 
pat, with great gravity, the gambols of the mon- 

ey, which bounded over him; but, at length, caught 
him by the tail, and tried to envelop him in his cover- 
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ing. The monkey seemed to dislike the confinement, 
and broke from him, but again renewed his gambols, 
and, although frequently caught, always escaped.— 
The intercourse, however, did not seem to be that of 
equals, for the orang-outang never condescended to 
romp with the monkeys as he did with the boys of the 
ship. Yetthe monkeys had evidently a great predi- 
lection for his company; for, whenever they broke 
loose, they took their way to his resting place, and 
were often seen lurking about it, or creeping clandes- 
tinely towards him. There appeared to be no grada- 
tion in their intimacy, as they appeared as confidently 
familiar when first observed as at the close of their 
acquaintance. 

ut although so gentle when not exceedingly irri- 
tated, the orang-outang could be excited to violent 
rage, which he expressed by opening his mouth, show 
ing his teeth, seizing and biting those who were near 
him. Sometimes, indeed, he seemed to be driven 
almost to desperation ; and on two or three occasions, 
committed an act which, in a rational being, would 
have been called the threatening of suicide. iti repeat- 
edly refused an ger when he attempted to take it, 
he would shriek violently, and swing furiously about 
the ropes, then return and endeavour to obtain it ; if 
again refised, he would roll for some time like an an- 
gry child upon the deck, uttering the most piercing 
screams; and then, suddenly starting up, rush furious- 
ly over the side of the ship, and disappear. On first 
witnessing this act, we thought that he had thrown 
himself into the sea; but, on a search being made, 
found him concealed under the chains. 


I have seen him exhibit violent alarm on two occa- | h 


sions only, when he appeared to seek for safety in gain- 
ing as high an elevation as possible. On seeing eight 
large turtle brought on board, whilst the ee was off 
the island of Ascension, he climbed, with all possible 
speed, to a higher part of the ship, than he had ever 
before reached ; and, pee down upon them, pro- 
jected his long lips into the form of a hog’s snout, ut- 
tering, at the same time,a sound which might be de- 
scribed as between the croaking of a frog, and the 
— of a pig. After some time, he ventured to 
escend, but with great caution, peeping continually 
at the turtle; but could not-be induced to approach 
within many yards ofthem. He ran the same height, 
and uttered the same sounds, on seeing some men 
bathing and splashing in the sea ; and since his arrival 
in England, has shown nearly the same degree of fear, 
at the sight ofa live tortoise. 

Such were the actions of this animal, so far as they 
fell undef my notice, during our voyage from Java ; 
and they seem to include most of those which had 
been related of the orang outang by other observers. 
I cannot find, since his arrival in England, that he has 
learned to perform more than two feats, which he did 
not practise on board ship, although his education has 
been by no means neglected. One of these, is to walk 
st or rather, on his feet, unsupported by his 
hands ; the other, to kiss his keeper. have before 
remarked, with how much difficulty he accomplishes 
he first, and may add, that a well-trained dancing 
dog would far surpass him, in the imitation of the hu- 
man posture. I believe, that all the figures given of 
orang-outangs, in an unpropped erect posture, are 
wholly unnatural. Some writer states, those orang- 
outangs which he describes gave “ real kisses; and 
so words his statement, that the reader supposes them 
the natural act of the animal. This is certa‘nly not 
the case with the orang-outang which I have describ- 
ed. He imitates the act of kissing, by projecting his 
lips against the face of his keeper, but gives them no 
impulse. He never attempted this action on board 
ship; but has been taught it by those who now have 
him in charge. 


LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


round the world, relates a circumstance concerning 
the crang-outang, in its wild state, which is indicative 
of very considerable powers, both of reffection and in- 
vention. When the fruits on the mountains are ex. 
hausted, they will frequently descend to the sea-coast, 
where t e7 feed on various species of shell-fish, but, 
in particular, on a large sort of oyster, which com. 
monly lies open on the shore. “ Fearful,” he says, 
“of putting in their paws, lest the oyster should close 
and crush them, they insert a stone as a wedge within 
the shell ; this prevents it from shutting, and they then 
drag out their prey, and devour it at their leisure.”— 
Milo of o!d might have saved his life, had he been only 
half as wise. 

Display of Sociability.—A female orang-outang was 
brougnt alive into Holland from the island of Borneo, 
in the year 1776, and lodged in the menagerie of the 
Prince of Orange. She was extremely gentle, and ex- 
hibited no symptoms whatever of fierceness or malig- 
nity. She had a somewhat melancholy appearance, 
yet she loved to be in company, and particularly with 
those persons to whose care she was committed. Of- 
tentimes, when they retired, she would throw herself 
on the ground, as if in despair, uttering the most dole- 
ful cries, and tearing in piecesany article of linen that 
happened to be within her reach. Her keeper having 
sometimessat near her on the ground, she would fre- 
quently take the hay off her bed, arrange it by her side, 
and, with the greatest anxiety and affection, invite him 
to sit down, 

A modest Orang.—M. Palavicini, who held an offi- 
cial situation at Batavia, in the year 1759, had in his 
ouse two orang-outangs,a male and female, which 
were extremely mild and gentle. They were nearly 
of human stature, and imitated very closely the actions 
of men, particularly with their hands and arms. In 
some respects, they had a degree of bashfulness and 
modesty, which is not observable in savage tribes of 
the human race. If, for instance, the female was at- 
tentively looked at by any person, she wou!d throw 
herself into the arms of the male, and hide her face in 
his bosom. 

An Orang Phlebotomized.—M. de la Bosse pur- 
chased of a negro two Orangutans, male and fe- 
male, that were only about a year old. “We had,” 
says he, “ these animals with us on shipboard. They 
ate at the same table with us. When they wanted 
any thing, they, by certain signs, acquainted the cabin- 
boy with their wishes; and, if hedid not bring it, they 
sometimes flew into a rage at him, bit him in the arm, 
and not unfrequently threw himdown. ‘The male tell 
sick during the voyage, and submitted to be treated like 
a human patient. The disease being of an inflamma- 
tory nature, the surgeon bled him twice in the arm; 
and when he afterwards felt himself indisposed, he 
used to hold out his arm to be bled, because he recol- 
lected that he found himself benefited by that operation 
on a former occasion.” 


THE CHIMPANZEE, 


The Chimpanzee, both in face, form, and internal 
organization, approaches very nearly to the human 
species. No adult specimen has ever yet reached Ev- 
rope, the largest having only measured about three 
feet six inches, and, from the state of its dentition, be- 
ing evidently immature. ‘There is a strong probability 
that this is the wild man of the woods mentioned by 
travellers. He differs from the orang-outang, in want- 
ing an intermaxillary bone, and the last joint of his 
great toe is perfect. He also possesses the round liga- 
ment of the thigh bone: from which it is evident he 
is more fitted than the orang, for assuming the upright 
position. His facial angle is only about 50 deg. while 
that of the other species is 65 deg. 

Working Apes.—We are told by Francois Pyard, 





Oyster Opening.—Gemelli Carreri, in his voyage 


that, in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, on the 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


coast of Africa, apes are. to be found of a robust struc- 
ture of body, which walk upright, are strong and ac- 
tive, and are sometimes trained to perform menial of.- 
fices. ‘They have been taught to pound substances in 
a mortar, and fetch water from the river in jugs. But 
unless these are immediately taken from them on their 
arrival at the door, they let them fall; and, when they 
see them lying broken in pieces, they utter a lamenta- 
ble kind of cry. 

Proofs of “ag ys ee wie mage of the Chimpanzee 
of Africa, M. De Grandpré says,—“ His sagacity is ex- 
traordinary; he maerally walks upon two legs, sup- 
porting himself with a stick. The negro fears him, 
and not without reason, as he sometimes treats him 
very roughly.” M. De Grandpré saw, on board of a 
vessel, a female chimpanzé, which exhibited wonder- 
ful proofs of intelligence. She had learnt to heat the 
oven ; she took great care not to let any of the coals 
fall out, which might have done mischiet in the ship; 
and she was very accurate in observing when the oven 
was heated to the proper degree, of which she imme- 
diately apprized the baker, who, relying with perfect 
confidence upon her information, carried his dough to 
the oven as soon as the chimpanzee came to fetch him. 
This animal performed all the business of a sailor, 
spliced ropes, handled the sails, and assisted at unfurl- 
ing them ; and she was, in fact, considered by the sail- 
ors as one of themselves. ‘The vessel was bound for 
America; but the poor animal did not live to see her 
arrival, having fallen a victim to the brutality of the 
first-mate, who inflicted a very cruel chastisement upon 
her, which she had not deserved. She endured it with 
the greatest patience, only holding out her hands in a 
suppliant attitude, in order to break the force of the 
blows she received. But from that moment she stead- 
ily refused to take any food, and died on the fifth day 
from grief and hunger. She was Jamented by every 
person on board, not insensible to the feelings of hu- 
manity, who knew the circumstances of her fate. 

cent ptinaimsine 


Lady Morgan’s new work entitled the Princess, 
furnishes a brilliant display of her talents as a writer. 
The plothas the merit of singularity, and the incidents 
are sketched with much power. She paints British 
aristocracy in the most odious colours, but is probably 
not unjustly severe in her remarks on the foibles of 
high life. The leading fault in the novel is the im- 
mense number of French phrases and words to be 
found on every page, and which materially embarrass 
the unlearned reader. 

eonenninnstatiftirreenece 


A very interesting periodical, called the Medical 
Magazine, is published semi-monthly in Boston. It 
is edited by Drs. Flint, Bartlett & Gould, and is well 
calculated to aid the investigations of the members of 
the profession. The number for February 1st, has 
just avons It contains articles on Hydrastatic 
Test, Endermic Medication, Revaccination, Medical 
Medley, Spurzheim’s Brain, as well asa variety of se- 
lections under the head of Collectanea. ‘The price of 
the work is $4 per annum. 

a 


Grummerr’s Loa.—Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have 
{ast published, in one volume, “ Leaves from my Log- 

ook, by Flexible Grummett, P.M.” It is a book 
of adventures on the sea, battles, defeats, victories, 
arrests and escapes, and embraces a variety of amus- 
ing and interesting incidents, wrought up with skill 
and effect. 


— 
TANNER’S ATLAS CLASSICA. 
No. 2, of Mr. ‘Tanner’s Classical Atlas, has just 
made its appearance, in the usual elegant style of 
workmanship. This number contains—1, a Map of 
the World, as peopled by the descendants of Noab; 


2, Map of the Empire of 
the Roman Empire ; a M 
5, a Chrono-Genealogical 
the world. 
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Charlemagne ; 3, a Map of 
ve of Asia Minor, Antigua; 
hart of the First Age of 


The lover of ancient history, and the student, can- 
not fail being gratified and interested in the examina- 
tion of the relative situations of the towns, kingdoms 
and people that figured in ancient story, entering and 
departing from the stage on the great drama of the 
world. Wedo not covet the feelings and _ tastes of 
those enlightened individuals, who, having the means 
to possess themselves of these beautiful exemplityers 
of history, pass them by unnoticed and unknown. 


en 
Another periodical devoted to the re-publication, in 
a cheap form, of standing literary works, has been 
started in New York, under the title of The Alexan- 
drian. The first six numbers will contain D’ Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, which at 64 cents will cost 
374 cents. The expense of reading has been reduced to 
a mere trifle, by these periodicals. 
—— > 
Tue PuiLanturorist.—A specimen number of a 
new weekly newspaper to be published in this city un- 
der this title, has appeared. It is designed to aid the 
cause of temperance, education, pauper reform, &e. and 
ze be under the editorial supervision of Mr. John 
tuart. 
a een 


Latest London Literary Intelligence. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Sir Grenville Temple, who has lately returned from 
his travels in Africa, is about to publish the result of 
his observations, part of which have afforded so much 
interest at the late sitting of the Geographical Society; 
the printing of the work is already considerably ad- 
vanced, and the publication may be expected early in 
the ensuing month. 

Lady Blessington’s new novel, entitled “The Two 
Friends,” is now on the eve of publication ; also, the 
new series of the O’Hara Tales, entitled “ The Mayor 
of Wind-gap and Canvassing.” 

Miss Pardoe’s new novel, entitled “ The Mardens 
and the Davanters,” which has been unavoidably de- 
layed, will appear early in the ensuing month. 

It is now generally understood that the talented 
production which has lately excited so much atten- 
tion, “The Examination of Shakspeare for Deer 
Stealing,” is from the pen of Walter Savage Lander, 
Esq., who has for some time past resided in Italy. 

“Selwin in Search of a Daughter, and other 
pieces,” by the author of “ Tales of the Moors,” will, 
it is expected, be ready for publication about the mid- 
dle of January. 

“ The Gipsey, a Romance,” by the author of “ Ma- 
ry of Burgundy,” “Life and Adventures of John 
Marston Hall,” &c. 

A third volume of “ The Doctor,” is in press. 

A new and enlarged edition of the “ Moral of Flow- 
ers,” royal 8vo. with tweuty-four coloured plates. 

ournal of a Visit to Constantinople and some of 
the Greek Islands, in the Spring and Summer of 
1833, by John Auldjo, Esq. F. G.S., author of the 
“ Ascent of Mount Blanc,” “Sketches of Vesuvius,” 


c. 

English in Indig, and other Sketches. By a tra- 
veller, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The Village Churchyard, and other Poems, by the 
Right Honorable Lady Emmeline Stuart Worthy, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

A Narrative of the first Prussian Voyage round the 
World, during the years 1830, 1, 2, by Capt. Wendt. 
of the Louise, has been published at Berlin, in two 
quarto volumes. 





M. Von Hammer is engaged in passing through the 
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age Livraisons, a second edition of his History of 
the Ottoman Empire, with additions and improve, 
ments. 


Memoirs of the Lite, Character and Writings of 
Sir Matthew Hale, Knt., Lord Chief Justice of Enc. 
land, by J. B. Williams, Esq. L. L. D. F.S. A. Em- 


bellished with a full-length portrait from an original 
picture in possession of the family. 
The Bishop of Lincoln is busy on “ An account of 
the Writings of Clement of Alexandria.” 
The Reverend C. W. Le Bas is writing a “ Life of 
Bishop Jewell.” 
nn 


FAREWELL TO THE CUP. 


BY ALFRED L. SMITH. 


Farewell to the cup—we have tarried o’er long, 

Where the juice of the grape adds its witch’ry to song, 
And the thoughts that flowed freely are sombre and dull, 
And our brains become heavy—farewell to the bow]. 


No longer the eye beams with intellect’s fires, 

No longer the tongue , fancy’s power inspires; 

But flushed is the brow, and degraded the soul, 

And our minds have departed—fare well to the bow. 


Oh tarry no longer where joy flees away, 

And the heart anc the soul lose their orightest array, 
Where eye moeketh eye, as unmeaning they roll, 
And the tongue whispers folly—farewell to the bow]. 


Oh think if the maiden who smiles in thine eyes, 

nce saw thy proud mind in this shameless disguise; 
How her heart would turn from thee, how sadly her soul 
Would pity and leave thee—oh flee from the bowl. 


Oh think, e’er the moment of thinking is past, 
And the chains of the mighty upon thee are cast; 
Return—e’er the iron shall enter thy soul, 
And thy whole life beside be—a curse on the bowl. 
etiam 
TO EMMA ——. 
I think of thee when smiling day 
First wakes the lark’s inspiring song, 
On Zephyr’s wing, far, far away 
He bears his rapid course along. 


I think of thee at noontide’s heat, 
When purling streams their coolness fling— 
Around my languid weary feet, _ 
And gently murmur—sweelty sing— 


Of rocks and hills they’ve rolled among 
From mountain tops and grassy dales : 

They cheer me with their native song, 
And echo thro’ the lonely vales. 


I think of thee at evening fall, 
When Sol’s fierce rays have faded west, 
And Heaven’s bright orb on me doth call 
‘To welcome her, and see me blest. 


In knowing at that moonlight hour 
: Our mutual vision marks her course— 
Upheld by God’s almighty power— 
The wonder of the universe. 


I think of thee at dead of night, 
When all around is hushed in sleep,— 
Thy imag’d form maintains its might 
And gently o’er my visions creep. 


And ever while my reason lives 
And love maintains its Heavenly part, 
While e’er the sun his beams doth give, 
Thy love shall hold my willing heart. 





CEANOUR. 





FAREWELL TO THE CUP—-TO EMMA-—FEMALE BEAUTY, &e. 


FEMALE BEAUTY AND ORNAMENTS. 


ee 


From “Curiosities of Literature.” 


BY D’ISRAELI. 


The ladies in Japan gild their tooth and those of 
the Indies paint them red. The pearl of teeth must be 
died black to be beautiful in Guzurat. In Greenland 
the wqmen color their faces with blue and yellow. 
However fresh the complexion of a Muscovite may 
be, she would think herself very ugly if she was not 
plastered over with paint. The Chinese must have 
their feet as diminutive as those of the she goats; and 
to render them thus, their youth is passed in tortures, 
In ancient Persia, an aqualine nose was often thought 
worthy of the crown, and if there was any competition 
between two princes, the people generally went by this 
criterion of majesty. In some countries, the mothers 
break the noses of their children; and in others press 
the head between two boards, that it may become 
square. The modern Persians have a strong aversion 
to red hair. The Turks, on the contrary, are warm 
admirers of it. The female Hottentot receives trom 
the hand of her lover, not silks, nor wreaths of flow. 
ers, but warm guts and reeking tripe, to dress herself 
with:—enviable ornaments! 

In China, small round eyes are liked, and the girls 
are continually plucking their eye-brows; that they 
may be thin and long. The Turkish women dip a 
gold brush in the tincture of a black drug, which phe 
pass over their eye-brows. It is too visible by day, but 
looks shining by night. ‘They tinge their nails with a 
rose-color. An African beauty must have small eyes, 
thick lips, a large flat nose, and a skin beautifully 
black. The Emperor of Monomotapa would not 
change his amiable negress for the most brilliant Eu- 
ropean beauty. 

An ornament for the nose appears to us_ perfectly 
unnecessary. The Peruvians, however, think other- 
wise; and they hang onit a weighty rirg, the thick. 
ness ot which is proportioned by the rank of their 
husbands. The custom of boring it, as our ladies do 
their ears, is very common in several nations.— 
Through the perforation are hung various materials, 
such as green crystal, gold, stones,a single and some- 
times a great number of gold rings. This is rather 
troublesume to them in blowing their noses; and the 
fact is, some have informed us, that the Indian ladies 
never perform this very useful operation. 

The female head dress is carried in some countries 
to singular extravagance. The Chinese fair, carries on 
her head the figure of a certain bird. This bird is com- 
posed of copper, or of gold, according to the quality of 
the person. The wingsspread out, fall over the front 
of the head dress, and conceal the temples. The tail, 
long and open, forms a beautiful tuft of fathers. The 
beak covers the top of the nose; the neck is fastened 
to the body of the artificial animal by a spring, that it 
may the more freely play, and tremble at the slightest 
motion. mo 

The extravagance of the Myantses is far more ridi- 
culous than the above. They carry on their heads 2 
slight board, rather longer than a foot, and about six 
inches broad; with this they cover their hair, an 
seal it with wax. They cannot lie, nor lean, without 
keeping the neck straight; and the country being very 
woody, it is notuncommon to find thern with their 
head-dress entangled in the trees. Whenever they 
comb their hair, they pass an hour by the fire in melt- 
ing the wax; but this combing is only performed once 
or twice a year. 

The inhabitants of the land of Natal wear caps, 
or bonnets, from six to ten inches high, composed 0 
the fat ofoxen They then gradually anoint the head 
with a purer grease, which, mixing with the hair, fas- 
tens these bonnets for their lives. 
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